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«lO INTEREST, _. 
To ELEVATE 10 AMUSE. 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER GOST PRIGE” 


APPLY FOR NEW PROSPECTUS AT THE 
It develops Ozone—the principle of life—will cleanse the mouth, clear 
Chief Office, 63, shreacnsedle ty London, E. a the throat, and sweeten the breath, and corrects all impurities arising 


It prevents, and instantly relieves, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, ACIDITY, PALPITATION, &c. 


Invaluable for BILIOUS HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, LASSITUDE, &c. Imparts New Life and Vigour to 
the System, maintains a clear healthy condition of the skin. 


so Le bee ES . Bottles, 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurable from 
in relieving all ing ts 0 5 onlalsrecetved:! the nearest, @ Postal Order Jor 2s, 9d. to the Manager, SALT REGAL 
the most obstinate a, oA neat Me orrreree| Road. > 
for reducing “ Gentlemen, Please te me another bor of your! WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 


d Bunions. is expecially 
LARG Corn Plaster, as I must say that I have been wonderfu 
bel ier Gee eae SINTS, wale which ci a it. I hed suffered for years with painfu’ 


symme tiful feet. Thousands have 
been cured m me of reed a had had snffered for 1 fifty years : Me ais iy ats months before 
ou belng ah le e m an r rem wrote agony. 
1 trial of a stall box is earnestly solicited, as immediate | *pplication of yo caer amin 
relief is sure. I also , 
BOXES, 1s. 344., BY ALU CHEMISTS: Bunions.— Yours traly, “M. A. RANSOM : : : 
FREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, “To Messrs. ; 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


LIEUT.. COL. HUGH BAMBER, 40, Hantey Square, Marcarte, 
says :—‘“I have now used the Salt EXegel for two years. 
I have much pleasure in stating that I have found it the most 
agreeable in taste of all Salines, and a certain cure for bilious head- 
ache and furred tongue, from whatever cause arising.” 


This marvellous Plaster ace ike 


reparation of Cocoa is exceedingly 

qantie d digested. It mak ‘ 

delightful nifl bererdge for breakfast or supper. : 
2 oma of Honour, Righest 

4 MEDALS. . Edinboro’, 18000" 


TO SECURE THIS 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY'S | 
CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD) EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890. 


Price from — 700,000 Singer's Machines Sold Anaualtyt 
x INGER — 
10 °/, Discount for Cash 
ee MACHINES. <== 
00,000 Singer’s Machines Sold Annually. PRICE LIST GRATIS. 


ok ON HIRE at 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 
WITH 
YPTION OF PURCHASE. 
(TEE SINGER MANWUEACTURING COMPAN WZ. 
\ MANACEMENT FOR THE ing KINCDOM: 39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
h AND 497 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
«ll communications with reference to Adveriisit should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
u 


blishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


CauTion.—As all our Machines 
bear our Trade Name 

“ SINGER” 
on the Arm, buy none with- 
out it. . 
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GED NA —s 
ie A, only conquered ing her. 
Ite simple but nataral action removes all im 
universally known, no family would be without it. 


BLEM.—In 
the Tinks insstopete eprerat 20,8 


lives are still 
causes which are preventible. . . . 


ities, 


WHAT MIND 
the earth so many hopes, 


EADAC 


that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 


health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt 


THE 


are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


tiitattion. 


TO CYCLISTS. 


THB 


NEW MODELS FOR SEASON 1891. 


PRARRAPPILISSS 
Liberal cash discount, or on Easy Terms, system of payment by monthly 
instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessories, Terms, and Testimonials post free. 


Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN ey ee 
Central London Oltice and Show Rooms: 5, Lisle Street, Leicester ‘Square, W. 
West Conlon Olfice sind Show Rooms: 133, Hammersmith Koad, West Kensington, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1875. ] works: COVENTRYT. 


THEY WILL WASH, |WATCH _CLUBS./S(QTCH 
S$ PEACH&.SONS (eee 


LACE CURTAINS eats 


write to the CITY OF LONDON WATCH 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS AT 
MANUFACTURERS 


Illustrations. Best Terms. Grand Value. 


H. E. PECK, 
8, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
Your Monogram to mark 
Linen or Paper: Two letters, 
1s. ; Three letters, 1s. 6d. ; any 
Name, ls. 6d. x, Pad, and 
Ink included. All kinds of 
Stamps. Patterns Free. Car- 
riage 2d. extra’ Agents 
Wanted. Satisfaction guarapteed or money 
retarned. This is no fraud or given away 
advertisement.—P. W, IRETON & Co., 92. 
Gracechurch Street. London, E.C. 


HAR REMOVED 


Dresses, in the Newest 
Styles, Knee Rugs, 


CLUB CO. for their new Price List. 1,000 
’ PRICES. 


POPULAR PARCEL FOR 1891.9| 
S. 


2. Lot No. 780. Carriage Pald. 
Contatning 1 pair of magnificent Drawing room 
Curtains, superb design, elegant and lacey in 

affect, 4 ya a long and nearly 2 wide, ta 
edgés ; 1 pair handsome Dining-room Curtains, 

of Point Lace, 8} yards long, 56 inches 
wine, taped; 1 pair of Breakfast-room Cur- 
tains, 3 yards long, 50 inches wide, taped 

edaes, floral and fern, delicately shaded ; 1 

pair beautifal Bedroom Curtains, 3 yards long. 

48 inches wide; llovely Antimacasser, imita- 

tion Swiss; 1 Lace-edged Handkerchief: 1° 

| ards trimming Lace; 2 Lace D'Oyleys. Ecru 


{~ 


PATTERNS FREE. 


CRATES OF ASSORTED 


each. 
Surtains sent if desired. One Long Spanish 


Lace Scarf GIVEN AWAY with every Popular ing 60, 75, or 100 


WHAT IS MORE THNRRNRIBSLE THAN WAR! 
—Whe kills and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has ¢ man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn 
y For the means of prevention, and sadl green hgh rg = 


England C vu 
poor rates) in consequence of those diseases which ri science of Hygiene teaches how to avoid (‘‘and which may be prevented”).—CHADWICK. 
PASS IT BY IF YOU LIKE, BUT IT IS TRUE. 


IND 
CAN aR ASE LOSS wT Cauy auspicious efverprises, 


of rates and taxes arising from the loss of the bread-winners of families. 


E AND DISORDERED STOMACH.— ‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache ; 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and s i 
“FRUIT SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing wea great 


—Since my arrival in Egy x 
hospita ek Gh Redes hice been com iete y repulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable ‘ FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my prese: 


“PREMIER” CYCLES} 


ALEX Woot... 
Write direct for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds 
for Gentlemen's Suitings, also Clan Tartans 
and Home Spun Costume Cloths for Ladies’ 


Blankets, &c., manu- 
factared by 


CURRIE, MDOUGALL & SCOTT, 
Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., 


And thereby save two intermediate 
profits at least. 


Earthenware. 


SPECIAL CRATES OF BEST USEFUL Goops, £3 


Jos Lots (SECONDS), packed in crates contain- 


< = i 
— : a ie: call 
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Wasx minme 
. . Manon 7, 1891. 


by natural means, use ENO'S “ FRUIT SAI, 


thus preserving and restoring health. great value in keeping the body in health w., 


the political world Home Rule means tiable ballast. ‘‘In the sanitary world it means . 
yearly sacrificed, and in the whole of the United Kingdom upwards of 100,000 fall victin. - 
pays not less than £24,000,000 per annum (that is to say, about three times the amoun: 


and the misery entailed, that these figures reveal ? What dash. ~ 
i as untimely death? to say nothing of the immense incr: 


ding much money without finding any benefit, 1 was recommende: by a friend to try y.. 


years. —Yours most truly, RopT. HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
t in August last, I have on three occasions been attacked by fever; on the first oceasion I lay © 


titude for my restoration impels me toadd my testimony to the already overwhelming store of t!:, 


xame, ahd in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Belleve me, Sir, gratefully yours, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, May 26, 1883.” 
The value of ENO’S ‘“‘FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 


—‘* A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitation, 
SECRET OF SUCCESS: who, in copying the original closely enaugt to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infrinz 
upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fai 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a@ worthl-s, 


Its successin Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, proves it. 


to secure reputation and protit.”—ADAMs. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., By J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


THE 


PENNY ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER. 


is absolutely without a rival as a Cheap, Well-Illustrated Journal, containing as much of 


the News of the Week as anyone wants, a variety of Specially-Contributed Articles, and 
Pictures by the best Artists. 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER 


has been recently enlarged and improved in many ways. 
Penny. 


It was always good value for a 
It is now one of the marvels of Modern Journalism, containing, as it does, more 


Literary matter than many Penny publications, and, in addition, a number of striking 
Illustrations. 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
EVERY FRIDAY. AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


TWEEDS, 


JOHNSON’S PATENT. 


THE PENDULIG, 


Save your Hats by using this novel and useful 
device, contained in the hat, trifling in weight, 
and enabling the wearer to suspend his hat on 
any smooth surface without the aid of a peg, 
instantly fixed and easily removed. Send 
104d. in stamps to 


H. C. Haggis, 99, Fratton St., Portsmouth. 


LIBKRAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS. 


The Studenta Cigar Holder. 
Handsomely Plated. 

An entirely new way of smoking a cigar, simple 
and strong. The cigar does not require to be 
cut. Smokes cool and fragrant to the end. 
Selling in thousands. Sent post free to any 
part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
Postal Order for one shilling. DAVIS & CU., 
32, Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Trade Supplied. 


| Invaluable Information, 
POST | for either sex, sent on 


FREE! | WiGs08. Box 30:"Noh 
ECONOMI 


and most Fashionable 


MEASURE YOURSELF. 


NO RISK! NO EXPENSE! 
PATTERNS OF OUR 12/6 TROUSERS. 


And easy eelf-measure- 
es sent free to 
any address. By this 
means for ONE HALF- 
PENNY facilities are 
placed within the reach 
of all for seeing at their 
own homes, where they 
can be looked over at 
leisure and thoroughly 


PARCELS PaIp. 


SECONIS, £2 each. | Street, Nottingham. 


A Useful Work, 
should be 


dozen articles, 10d. per in Every House. 


Parcel. Only by the large sale are we enabled dozen all round. examined, as complete 
{ togive this cnexceptional walnes The Suralne Root, and Branch, eas Sree on receipt Write for lists. mee COOKE RY 3 selection of ape 
Y mad Jusively for the Popular speciality of stam ted envelope. 4 no! returne 
and coraprise all the latest Patterns for 1801. "Te. w. COLLINS. 1 Imperial Mansions, Oxford EARL WORKS POTTERY co., 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 
1891 Lace Curtain Price List. post free. 
P.0.0.'s and Cheques payable to S. EACH & 
SONS, LISTER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. (Kat. 1857.) 


Street, London, W.C. 


E1TO0O 


LONGTON, 8TAFFORDSHIRE. 


FOR 18: £100 


Camomile Sr., is to be found in the 


London. 


Fredk. King & Co., Ltd., 


United Kingdom ; and 
on receipt of P.O. or 
cheque for 12s. 6d. we 
will forward to anyone, 
carriage , the bes! 
fittin eee Trousers 
they have ever had. 
These Trousers have 
been worn by the 
Clergy, Professional 
Gentlemen,Tradesmen, 
Farmers and _ others 


continuously for the 
last twelve years, and have never failed to give 
satisfaction. In writing for patterns: please 
say whether light, dark, or medium shades are 
required. New designs. Reliable materials. 
Fit guaranteed. Charlotte Bronte's ‘Jane 
Eyre,” complete edition, post free for 2u. 
THOMPSON BROS., 60, Market Place, 
Blackbarn, and at Rochdale (Drake Street), 
Burnley, and bolton. 


eal of good, and nuw I am restored to my usual health ; and others [kn . } 


HY spend years in learn. 
ing the Piano by Music ‘ 
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= 5O PRIZES OF £2 EACH. 
4 i S] Read and compare. 2°78. GL. was the lowest amount any competitor received in last 
= pd competition, this time 
eS P= All successful competitors will gt 6 2@=-O-O 
> 
2 PA THIS IS THE GRANDEST CONTEST EVER PROMOTED. 

a will be given in §Q cash prizes of £2 each to the correct counters of the letter E, capital and small, 
rp! £100 found in the pee Aces of wea, Use me eed Bible, nor revised edition. Do ss count Headings 
. ee oe ters, nor marin: s. re er Ey larve sim in verses. ’ 2 e 

* PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. =e ah ” ae ee ee ae ia EK, large and small, found in verses. Put down the number 


: J Send your li-t, with Is. postal order and 14d in stamps, for 
published result, with full names and addresses of WINNERS, to 


GORDON MAYNE, 


169, Asyium Road, Peckham, London. 
I challenge any promoter to show prizes of equal value to what my competitors have received. 
Remember the amount stated at top is not only promised but paid. 


fall 
W. RITCHIE & Co., M NER- 
LEY, LONDON,S.E. (Please state Journal.) 


March 28th 


All communications with reference to aver, should be sent to Advertisement Department, 
G 


Publishing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


eo 


NoTe.—If less than 50 right, the full £100 will be equally shared amongst them. If more than 50 right, a 
fresh COUNTING competition will be given for winners only with free ehleanen: Closes March 24th, Prizes 


‘*‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, 


‘Write for full particulars. 
also Sample Pen and Penci! 
Stamp free. Liberal Terma 


MONEY 


DR. ROCK’S FEMALE PILLS. 

The most Effeectual and only Reliable. 

Nothing ever stands inst them. Coated, 
tasteless, and QUITE HARMLESS TO THE 
MOST DELICATE CONSTITUTION, 1s. 1}4., 
2s. Od., and 48. 6d. per box. By it, under 
cover, ld. extra. Of all chemists, or direct 
from the UNIVERSAL DRUG CO., 19 and 
21, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


EARN 


For whole or spare time, 

Steady income assored. 
REPLY Dept., 

44, Svow Hits, Lonpvon. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rarss. 


Vou. I—No. 33.] 


THE MOON AND THE MAN. 


Ir happened ago that an honest man, 

In @ tangle which Rumonr spun 
Was caught, and his friends, as only friends can, 
Coldly, but very genteelly, 

Avoiding him, one by one. 


For Gossip, however industrious he, 
Is child to an idle tongue, ‘ . 

And his gruesome toils, like the cobra’s coils, 
Are seldom, alas! unstrung; 

For the victim lies ‘neath the pitiless skies, 
The dust and the ashes among. 


So the man, though innocent, still was sad, 
And he walked with the gentle night, 
Whose mantle bestarred she tenderly drew 
O’er the life she felt was faithful and true, 

And buttoned it out of sight. 


And presently rose the comforting moon, 
Who wrote with her silver pen ; 

“Consider my case, and therein trace 

A counterpart of thy deep disgrace, 
Thou pattern of enly men. 


“T heam full-orbed and fair to-night, 
With never a smirch nor smutch on 
The polished and virginal surface bright 

Of my still unscathed escutcheon. 


“ And yet will a shadow over me steal, 
Encroach, obtrude, and thicken, 

Till off from the roll of the gay patrol 

That sentinels heaven from pole to pole, 
''he name of the moon is stricken: 


“Still pine I not, for I know full well 
That the shadow is not a shame, 

And the shrouding veil under which I sail 

Is a breath on a burnished coat of mail, 
Which witl vanish as it came.” 


$$ = -__—_ 
SANDOW OUTDONE. 


THE mite makes 500 steps in a second, or 30,000 in a 
minute. Allowing the horse to move at an equal 
ratio, he would perform 1,022 miles an hour. ‘The 
journey from London to Birmingham would occupy 
set six minutes and a fraction. 

There is another insect which may in some measure 
rival the mite in the celerity of its motion, and is 
itself unrivalled in strength in proportion to its size. 
Although it is generally disliked, and has not a very 
fuir reputation, yet to the eye of the naturalist it is a 
rather pleasing and interesting object. Its form, as 
exaniined by the microscope, is extremely elegant, and 
has an appearance as if clad in a coat of mail. It has 
a small head, with large eyes, a clean and bright body, 
Leset at each segment with numerous sharp and shin- 
ing bristles. 

All its motions indicate agility and sprightliness, 
and its muscular power is so extraordinary as justly 
to excite our astonishment ; indeed, we know no other 
animal whose strength can be compared with (its name 
must come out at last) that of a common flea, for, on a 
moderate computation, it can leap to a distance at 
least 200 times the length of its own body. A flea will 
drag after it a chain 100 times heavier than itself, and 
will eat ten times its own weight of provisions in a 


day. 

Mr. Boverich, an ingenious watchmaker, who years 
ago lived in the Strand, London, exhibited to the 
public a little ivory chaise with four wheels, ever 
proper appliance, and a man sifting on the box, all 
of which were drawn by ao single flea. He made a 
small landau, which opened and shut by springs, with 
six horses harnessed to it, a coachman sitting on the 
box, and a dog between his legs, four persons in the 
carriage, two footmen behind it, and a postillion riding 
on one of the fore-horses, which was also easily drawn 
along by a flea. He likewise had a chain of brass about 
two inches long, containing 200 links, with a hook at 
one end, and a padlock and key at the other, which the 
flea drew along very nimbly. 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1891. 


QUEER THINGS ABOUT TEETH. 


TrrTH have been worshipped, and, in et are 
venerated as relics in some religious shrines. Buddha's 
tooth.is preserved in an Indian haga ; the Cingalese 
worship the tooth of a monkey, while an elep t's 
and a shark’s tooth serve a similar pur among 
the Malabar islanders and the Tonks islanders, re- 
spectively. The Siamese were formerly the possessors 
of the tooth of a sacred monkey, which they valued 
very highly. Ina war with the Portuguese they lost 
the holy grinder, along with much go and precious 
stones. 

They cared nothing, comparatively, for the rea] 
valuables, but made every effort, it is said, to recover 
the tooth, offering as much as 700,000 crowns for its 
safe return. The Portuguese were not slow to see the 
bargain and let the worthless relic go. It is now kept 
in a small gold box, encl in six other boxes, in 
one of the many sacred temples of the Siamese 


capital. SUS 

There is a tradition that the human jaw was formerly 
provided with forty-two teeth, and that the number 
was reduced to thirty-two when Chosroes, the Persian 
king, stole the piece of the true cross enshrined at 
Constantinople. 


ee 
THE RAGPICKERS’ VILLA. 


Bruny the Orleans railway station in Paris, and 
only a few minutes’ walk from the famous Garden of 
Plants, is a little settlement called the “ Ragpickers’ 
Villa” The streets are alley-ways, and the houses, 
which are about the size of rabbit-hutches, are marvels 
of quaintness. They are built of sticks dieces of 
lathes and boards, and roofed with bits of 6 and 
tobacco-boxes. These are the little patchwork palaces 
of scores of Parisian ragpickers, and there these hard- 
working, honest toilers find rest with their families 
after the labours of the day and night. They are queer 
specimens of humanity, to be sure. It is the village of 
want and squalor within the metropolis of wealth and 
fashion, and no more Paris than if a settlement of 
another sphere. A more curious and interesting spot 
cannot be found in any city of the world. It is, per- 
haps, an open question whether there is more oy ee 
ness in the humble huts of the lowly chiffoniers, than 
in the stately structures in the more wealthy quarters. 


3 
OMENS IN A LOAF OF BREAD. 


Amon beliefs current with sailors is the notion that 
it is unlucky to turn a loaf upside down after helping 
one’s self from it; the idea being that for every loaf 
so turned a ship will be wrecked. It is also said that 
if a loaf parts in the hand while being cut, it bodes 
dissension in the family—the separation of husband 
and wife. Again, it has been a widespread belief that 
the whereabouts of a drowned body may be ascertained 
by floating a loaf of bread down the stream, when it 
will stop over the spot where the body is. 

A curious account of o body thus discovered near 
Hull appeared some years back. After diligent 
search had been made in the river for a child, to no 
purpose, a twopenny loaf, with a quantity of quick- 
silver in it, was set floating from the place where the 
child was supposed to have fallen in, which steered its 
way down the river upwards of half a mile, when the 
body happening to lie on the contrary side of the river, 
the loaf suddenly tacked about and swam across the 
river, and gradually sank near the child, and both 
the child and the loaf were brought up with the 
grapplers ready for the purpose. 

A correspondent of NoTes AND QUERIES maintains 
it is a scientific fact that a loaf and quicksilver indi- 
cate the position of the body, as the weighted loaf is 
carried by the current just as the is. This 
practice, too, prevailson the Continent, and in Germany 
the name of the drowned person is inscribed on the 

iece of bread ; while in France loaves consecrated to 
Bt Nicholas, with lighted wax tapers in them, have 
generally been employed for that purpose. 


’ [Price One Penny. 


ENTERED A? 
SrarioneRs HAL, 


VERY EMBARRASSING. 


Tr is a critical moment in the life and clothing of a 
man when he gets down on his knees to look under the 
sofa for a ball of wool which a lady friend has dropped. 
It is possible that he may be able to accomplish this 
and recover his perpendicular with no more serious 
results than a very red face and a general sense of 
having done something for which he should’be sent 
from the room ; but in nine cases out of ten he never 
recovers the good opinion of himself that he 
before he undertook the discovery of that ball. 

It is always just beyond his reach, and in a moment 
of w he drops down on his vest and commences 
to work himself under the sofa by a series of acrobatic 
feats that would have won him an encore on the e. 
He is so intent on the recovery of the wool that he 
quite forgets his appearance, until he is reminded of it 
by a suppressed titter from one of the ladies. Then he 
realises the situation, and commences to back out. 

Of course, his coat works up over his head, aud as he 
feels a cold streak creep.up his back, he pronounces a 
benediction on the man who invented sofas. He is also 

infully conscious that about two inehes of 

annel under-garments are visible between tho tops of 
his boots and the bottoms of his trousers. This has the 
effect of producing more internal emotion and still 
more violent pedal tm to back out, during which oue 
brace breaks and his collar-stud comes out. Whin 
he finally delivers himself, and stands up in the 
room, you would not 


ise in that red-faced, wild- 
eyed man standing there, holding his clothes together 
with one hand and trying to smooth down i:is hair 
with the other, the smiling, genteel ladies’ man who 
stooped down to pick up a ball of wool a moment 


before. 
i 
True lovers are few, but not very far between. 
jp =—__—_ 


Tue unsuccessful actress who married an architect 
had the satisfaction of knowing that she at least had 
a husband who could draw houses. 

fee 

“I UNDERSTAND there is a company in Kensington 
that will furnish young men of position for escorts or 
for use at dances, when there is a Jack of men.” 

“Tve heard of that. I saw one of their signs the 
other day— Flats to Let.’” 

“Iv you marry Grace,” exclaimed an irate father, to 
his son, “I'll cut you off without a penny, and you 
won't have so much as a piece of pork to boil in the 


“ Well,” said the young man, “Grace before meat,” 
and he immediately went in search of a minister. 

t= —_—_ 

A Free Ghereh minister in Ql one Sunda 
morning’ gave out as the morning lesson the fourt 
section of the 119th Psalm, and while his con tion 
were looking out the “portion” in their Bibles, the 
doctor took out his mull, and, seizing a lusty pinch 
with finger and thumb, regaled his nose with the snuff. 
He then began the lesson, “ My soul cleaveth unto the 
dust.” The titter that ran round the church, and the 
confusion of the poor priest, showed that both the con- 
gregation and he felt the Psalmist’s “ pinch.” 

el 


How Corrosrry 1s GRatTiriep IN Russta.—The ex. 
editor of a Liverpool paper, who has just returned 
from Russia, relates this incident, which he witnessed 
in St. Petersburg :—‘‘One day I saw ao carriage con- 
taining a gendarme and another person. I asked our 
guide who it was, and he said it was a political 

risoner. I asked him what would become of him. 

“* Oh, he’ll never be heard of again! Wedon't have 
any bother about juries and trials. The papers won't 
take up the matter, and his friends won’t attempt to 
do an tring Ace him.’ . 

“* But if he were your brother wouldn’ 
do something for hin 1 I asked. meee 

“*No, sir. If I went to the officers and said I 
wanted to know what they were going to do with him 
they would say: “Come in. You can have the cell 
next to his and go with him to Siberia to see what 
becomes of him.”’ 
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THE ONLY ESCAPE EVER MADE 
FROM DARTMOOR. : 


RELATED BY THE Maw wuHo Mane. It. 

Ar the ——shire Spring Assizes of ——, I was tried 
fora crime I never committed (my readers will smil 
but it is true, nevertheless), found Builty, and sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude. I was, in the ordinary 
course, transferred to Dartmoor, and there, by eegrons, 

@ as comfortable as was ble to one sufferin 
from a sti feeling of injustice, seperated from his 
family, and disgraced before the world. 

In saying that I was comfortable, I mean that by 
good conduct I obtained many little indulgences ; my 
work was comparatively light, and rew in mon 
were placed to my credit, in order that when discha 
I should have something wherewith to start afresh. 
Moreover, so satisfactory was my behaviour considered. 
that successive deductions, amounting at the time o: 
the following occurrences to fifteen months, were made 
from the whole period of my sentence. 

Well, it happened that when I had less than a year 
to serve, I was one day doing some carpenter’s wor 
in connection with a building we were bebe I saw 
a party of visitors coming in my direction, and turned 
my back, as I always did when strangers came near 
me. I knew that even if former acquaintances of mine 
did visit the prison, the yellowish-grey jacket, knicker- 
Dockers, and triangular cap were a good disguise, 
apart from my shaven, sallow face, yet I was always 
weak enough to get out of the way. 

On this occasion I saw, without raising my head 
from my work, that someone stopped near me ; then I 
heard a short, whispered conversation between the 
warder and this someone, and presently, as my 
guardian retired, I heard 

“Don't look round, Newcombe. Jack, old boy, 
listen, but don’t look!®)~ 

In ie of myself, I did so, and a single glance 
showed me Ned Chambers, an old chum. The next 
moment I was busy with my plane, and Ned seemed 
to be intently examining the grain of a piece of 
timber. 

“Do you remember the hole near Cranmere, where 
we drew the badger?” Ned went on. “Any time you 
go there you will tind clothes and money. Don't be in 
too great a hurry ; watch a good opportunity.” 

That was all he said, and ie went away, leaving me 
trembling so much, that I was obliged to cease work 
for awhile. Up tothat moment I had never dreamt 
of escape, rest because of its difficulty ; now I 
could think of nothing else. The year I had yet to 
serve seemed an eternity ; every duty became repul- 
sive; my food was hardly touched; and, being 
wrapped up in a single thought, I became the most 
unsociable of beings. Some o} y gaolers and fellow- 
prisoners jeered at me, but “off his feed” was the 
general verdict, and I seized that as a reason for 
requesting outdoor work, which would give me a 
better chance of carrying out my plan. 

Accordingly, I was sent to the fields, and a week or 
more passed quietly. 

I might as well explain here that some hundreds of 
acres round the gaol have, from time to time, been re- 
claimed by the labour of the prisoners, and the estab- 
lishment works its own farm, raising stock and crops, 
and s0 on. 

Well, we were arranged in gangs, fourteen in each, 
in order to hoe up potatoes, and all went on in the 
usual way unti!, perhaps, four in the afternoon, when 
a fog came on. Dartmoor fogs are something to expe- 
rience. Sometimes, in perfectly calm weather, they 
descend without the slightest warning, and in ten 
seconds you can’t see beyond your nose; sometimes 
you notice a little haze in the quarter of the wind, 
which comes towards you in clouds that roll and curl 
playfully, gradually increasing in sizeand density, and 
in less time than it takes to read this, wrap you in a 
damp, cold mist. 

This fog was of the latter kind, and when it was 
seen above the next hill, the customary precautions 
were taken. The cordon of guards, usually stationed 
a couple of hundred yards away, closed round us, and 
each gang was ordered to fall in. How my heart beat ! 
While taking my place in the file, I glanced round, 
seeking the most open direction, and while the guards 
of my gang were engaged with a laggard, I sprang 
into the mist. The shots followed me in quick succes- 
sion, but I prepared for them by swerving from my 
course, and was not hurt. The side nearest to the 

»rison was naturally the least guarded, and towards it 

ran, hearing on all sides loud shouts and hurried 
orders. 

Having already decided on my course, after makin 
ashort détour, 1 crossed the Tavistock Road, whic 
already rang with the tramp of horses. I well knew the 
meaning of that. The highways would soon be scoured 
by mounted guards, the farmers and their men would 
be roused, and the country would presently be alive 
with people eager to earn the five pounds paid for 
the capture of an escaped prisoner. 

Iam not a native of Devonshire, but Ned Chambers 
and myself had during the holidays of three or four 
years fished the rivers of the vicinity, and I knew 
almost every foot of Dartmoor. My plan was to go 
nearly due north, across the wildest and most 

erous part of the moor, where, for the seven- 
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teen miles that separated me from Okehampton, I 


should only one house, or, at the most, two. 
Keeping, thes, to the left of the road, I made for 
own, and, upon reaching the Tors, paused for 
breath, and listened. Cries of men and the barking of 


came from every direction, but all distant ; 
ponies and bullocks, alarmed by the unwonted noise, 
rushed t; me to the valley, and the sound of heavy 
hoofs, like those of mounted horses, came from the 
heights to my right. I descended towards the bed of 
the Dart, ana here a new danger met me. . 

Hearing a noise near, I crouched down and listened, 
and presently something approached me slowly, seem- 
ing, in the mist, to be of gigantic proportions. Then 
there was a sniffing, then an angry bellow, and the 
bulJ, for such it was, retreated for a few steps, and 
charged. The deep bed of the watercourse was beside 
me, and I sprang into it, and crept under a large stone 
that pees it. Here my ilant could not touch 
me, and I cowered there while he ‘round and 
round. Soon other steps approached, and the bull, 
with a fierce roar, set at a gallop, and I believe 
turned the tables on one of my poreners. 

By this time I was in complete darkness, and I 
pursued my way. What a nigns it was. Stumbling 
over boulders, slipping into bogholes, bruised, bleeding, 
and exhausted—such was my condition. Pushing my 
way—feeling it, I might say—through a cold, clammy 
fog, now a sound to the left making me dart to the 
right, now on the right, driving me to the left, m 
limbs trembling, and my heart almost standing still. 
After what appeared to me centuries, I reached Cut 
Hill, eight miles from my starting-place ; and here I 
made a long halt. All sounds of pursuit were ended, 
and I should be able to continue my ba fa with fewer 
precautions. I was dreadfully tired, and hungry 
as a hunter, for I had eaten but little of the bread 
and thin soup that constituted my dinner. On 
however, I must go, as it was necessary to be out of 
reach before morning, when the chase would recom- 
mence. 

Soon after midnigni, as far as I could judge, the fog 
disappeared and the stars shone out, and with their 
hel ot to the spot mentioned by Chambers. 

ne day when Henge 8 about with our terriers, we 
tracked a badger to his hole, and after a lot of bur- 
rowing, the dog drew and killed him. I was now 
standing beside the sloping bank from which we 
watched the battle. The hole was stopped by a large 
stone, which I removed ; and, a eoperls thrusting 
my arm in, I found a knapsack. A hasty examina- 
tion showed me a complete outfit, even to a spare 
shirt, collars, and false whiskers ; and in one pocket 
was a purse, containing a note, with some gold and 
silver. 

In the hope that I should be supposed drowned in 
the bog after changing my boots, I threaded my way 
carefully into the quaking morass, dropping first one 
boot and then another, and, after proceeding about a 
hundred yards, hid my coat and vest where I knew 
they would be found. I could at present spare no 
more, as I wished to -. the other clothes decent. 
So far, every step could traced by my foctpriaty 
and before me was a pool of irtky blackness, which 
had no wish to sound. 

After feeling about for a few minutes, I got a nar- 
row line of hard soil that led to higher ground, and 
with knapsack strap across my shoulders, I turned 
off sharply to the rig t, so as to reach the Moreton- 
hampstead Road. The grey dawn was appearing as I[ 
entered on that highway a mile beyond Merripit Hill, 
and, after a good wash in the stream, I changed my 
clothes. My prison garments I made a bundle of and 
hid under a stone, and then, as I surveyed myself, I 
whistled joyously, the change was so marvellous. 

Every hamlet round Dartmoor would, in the morn- 
ing, know of my escape, and, after much deliberation, 
I decided that the sate course would be to hark back 
through Princetown, where no one would expect to see 
me. First, however, I walked on for another hour, and 
then, abruptly turning, came back some distance to a 
good farmhouse, whose outlines I had previously seen. 

The family were at breakfast, and after expleinin 
that I had started from Chagford, intending to walk 
to Tavistock, I expressed a desire to hire a vehicle, as 
Thad hurt my foot. The farmer agreed, and pressed 
me to take some breakfast, a request I complied with, 
and so satisfactorily, that my host complimented me 
on my appetite. As we drove back towards Prince- 
town we met some mounted guards, who questioned 
me about my other self, and I had the pleasure of 
hearing a marvellous story of my own escape with two 
bullets in my body. 

I was now a respectably-dressed member of society, 
having, apparently, nothing in common with “ No. 476,” 
the fugitive convict, yet in passing the huge building 
where I had spent some years, I could not help feelin 
considerable trepidation. Tavistock was safely enohan’ 
and the first South-Western train took me to my 
native city. - 

I walked slowly down the street in which my home 
was, Suddenly my heart gave a jump, a mist crossed 
my sight, and I hardly had strength left to creep into 
a. shop and drop on achair. Opposite my house two 
men in plain clothes paced up and down, and one of 
them I recognised as a Dartmoor warder, who must 
have come up by the night mail. In truth, I was 
nearly frightened to death, for if recaptured I should be 
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flogged, and obliged to go through my whole term 
of imprisonment. 

I at once left the place, and went to an adjoining 
town, where Ned Chambers and his father had a 
factory. AsI walked into their counting-house, Ni 
who stood with his back to the fire, looked at me for 
@ moment, puzzled. ' 

“Oh, Mr.— Mr. Boyle, how are you ?” he said, with 
a p= at an elder man, who sat behind a newspaper. 
“Just step in here fora minute.” 

To cut the mattef short, there was a vacant clerk- 
ship in the establishment, which Ned, who never 
doubted my innocence, gave me, and I am now the 
principal cashier, with a hope of ee 

Where is the moral of the tale? one may ask. 
There is one, unfortunately for my peace of mind. 

The newspapers, in relating my escape, said that I 
was traced to the edge of Cranmere Pool, where I was 
certainly drowned, but that this report was circulated 
for the benefit of those who might be tempted to follow 
my example was proved by oe fact that my wife was 
haunted by detectives. Mine was the only succeasful 
escape ever made from Dartmoor, and I knew that the 
authorities would move heaven and earth to find me. 

With Ned Chambers’ aid my wife and I met two or 
three times, but she was so closely watched that we 
feared to continue it. I became by degrees intensely 
nervous, madg two efforts to leave the country—once 
by Plymouth, and again by Queenstown—but each 
time found, or fancied I found, a detective’s keen eyes 
upon me. end I sacrificed my passage-money in both 
cases rather than undergo the scrutiny any longer. 

I live under an assumed name, and am practically 
separated from my wife (bs wears widow’s weeds) 
and my children. Friends are always chaffing me 
about my “hunted” loek, and with reason, for if I 
come suddenly upon anybody I fancy I see one of 
my former gaolers; the glance of a policeman terri- 
fies me. Even at night am I pursued by dreams of 
being dragged back to Dartmoor, again clad in its 
hateful livery, and shrinking as the whip whistles 
over my naked body. The passing years have rather 
intensified than diminished this fee He My nerves 
are shattered, my health broken, and I look twenty 
years older than I am. 


—— 


Four “toddies” down a man’s throat these cold 
days won't warm him half so much as a single hot 
punch on the nose. 

—— f= —__ 


TRAVELLER (to country merchant): “ How is busi- 
ness, Mr. Sharpe?” 

“Can't complain. Just made eighteen shillings.” 

“ How was that ¢” 

“A man wanted to get trusted fora pair of boots, 
and I wouldn’t let him have ‘em.” 


——fo—___ 


A Smarr BisHor-ess.—Captain Judkins, for many 
years commodore in the Cunard line of steamers, had 
an ungallant way of expressing himself in reply to 
what he deemed pointless questions from passengers. 
In fact, a dovelike sweetness of manner was not the 
commodore’s best point. On one of his latest voyuges 
he had among the passengers Bishop Littlejohn and 
wife, of Long Island, New York. Mrs. Littlejohn 
one day, being near the commodore, asked him if it 
was going to rain. 

“ Ask the cook,” was the bluff reply. 

“T beg pardon,” said Mrs. Littlejohn, quietly ; “am 
I not speaking to the cook?” 

History has not informed us os to the precise 
phraseology of his response. 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you avpreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copres to your friends? Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copres for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories and 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses, 
so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
coptes for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As it is, we feel we may 


ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round tt. To those 
who will make use of these we shall be most happy to 
forward a packet. 
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A MISTAKE WHICH SAVED AN 
EMPIRE. 


WueEn we say that something happened from chance, 
we really mean only that it occurred without, or in 
spite of, previous planning by the men who wished to 
control events. ry ws of empires which have 
been lost or saved “by accident”—that is, as tho 
results of acts which are not within the control of 
sovereigns generals, 

One such case was the victory, in 1845, of the British 
over the Sikhs of Ferozeshah. 

At a critical point in the battle, the Governor- 
General of India, Lord Hardinge, who commanded in 
eran sooaghe ny amend hg Believing that 
lis army wou es not expecting to 
survive the defeat, he gave his watch and somo other. 
things to one of his officers, asking that they might be 
Le be to his wife, with the assurance that his last 
thoughts were about her. 

Just at this time one of Lord Hardinge’s staff, also in 
despair, Jost his head, through nervousness or fear, 
rode up to the commander of the British cavalry, an 
communicated an order, which he declared he had 
reccived, that the cavalry should retreat. The com- 
mander asked for a written order; the staff ofliccr 
admitted that he had pom Fas spoke 80 positively as 
to the instructions which he was charged to deliver 
that the commander gave the order that his men 
ie ikke he cavalry d off, supposed 

The Sikhs, seeing the cavalry drawing sup 
the movement to be for the purpose of attacking them 
on their flank and cutting off their communications, 
A panic seized them, and they began to retreat. The 
Lritish commander-in-chief noticed the disorder in the 
Sikh ranks, and ordered a charge along the whole line, 
which resulted in the rout of the enemy. 

Thus a victory, which saved India to Britain, was 
due to a nervous officer who invented an order he had 
never received. If the British troops had been do- 
feated, the whole of India would doubtless have risen to 
throw off the yoke of those whom the Sikhs had 
beaten in battle. 

—————— 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


Not long ago a little event took place at a military 
station si, er which shows what is the German 
soldier’s idea of obeying orders. The officer in com- 
mand one pagent posted a veteran in front of his 
own residence, with instructions to pace up and down 


a certain distance, and on no account to lower his gun. 


from the “carry.” The officer, a pompous, self- 
important man, was expecting visitors that day, and 
he wished to impress them with his military style. 
Calling the soldier before him, he gave his orders. 

“You are to pass the distance assigned with your 
g:in at the ‘carry.’ Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, commander.” 

“On no account are you to deviate from your walk, 
or remove eo weapon from its position, You 
understand ¢” 

“ Yes, commander.” 

“You will observe strict silence. On no account 
are you to speak with anyone on your beat. You 
understand ?” 

* Yes, commander.” 

“Very well; go and obey.” 

_An hour after the officer's guests were ushered into 
his presence. They entered, each with a broad grin 
on his countenance. 

_ “My friend,” asked one of them of the host, “ what 
is this procession in front of your house?” 

“Procession, procession! there is no procession !” 
blurted out the Feet, growing red in the face. 

“ Well, look for yourself.” 

The commander rushed to the window. There was 
the soldier, ag stiff and erect as his own weapon, with 
eyes stolidly staring straight ahead, marching solemnly 
upand down his beat, while following him was a mob of 
young street-loafers,armed with old brooms, sticks, pitch- 
torks, and other improvised weapons. Seeing that the 
soldier was apparently unconscious of all around him, 
one bold scamp had affixed to the sentinel’s coat-tail a 
string, at the end of which dangled a rusty tin can. 
And this unique procession had been going on for half 
an hour, to the intense delight of the populace in the 
street, and the edification of the guests as they arrived. 
Out rushed the irate oticer. The mob, seeing him, dis- 
persed, and he began to vent his anger on the sentinel. 

*“ Idiot, blockbead !_ Why did you not strike them 
down—disperse them %” 

“The commander forgets. I had orders not to 
remove my gun from position.” 

“True. But you might have ordered them off.” 

“The commander, pardon me, forgets again. I had 
orders not to speak.” 

“Tt is true, but——” 

“There is no ‘but. You ordered; I obeyed. Whit 
more can be said ?” 

Indeed, nothing could be said. The officer swallowed 
his wrath as best he could. It would be altogether 


unmilitary to punish a soldier for obeying orders. 
————— 
In the index to a recent treatise on parochial law, 
under the letter V, appears the following :—“ Vaga- 
bonds—see Sheriffs. 


NAPOLEON'S WAYS. 

Napoveoy, we are told, was dressed every morning 
by his valet in attendance. He did not don a single 
garment himeelf ; eventually, however, he was induced 
to shave himself. 

It happened in this wise ; In 1803 the head valet, 
Ham pleaded ill-health as an excuse for not ac- 
aie t his master to Boulogne. 

“Who is to shave me?” asked Napoleon, for Ham- 
bard had regularly discharged this duty. 


Hambard suggested Constant, his assistant, who,. 


foresecing this emergency, had been diligent 
taking lessons on humbler chins, and had acqui 


Beproleney. = 

_ He had no casy task, for Napoleon, while under- 
going the operation, would talk, read the newspapers, 
and fidget in his chair, sometimes sitting as stiff asa 
statue and declining to bend his head an ivch. Great 
care was n to avoid cutting his face. 

Another peculiarity was that he insisted on one side 
being lathercd ond shaved beforo the other was 
touched. 

When Constant got freo enough with him to venture 
on tho step, ho urged on Napoleon the dears) of 
his learning to shave, os he himsclf might be ill or 
abscnt, and Napoleon would not like to be operated 
upon by a stranger. 

Napoloon was, with somo difficulty, induced to try 
the experiment, but, of courso, he only experimented 
on himself, and did not, therefore, acquire professional 
protiotcney: Very clumsy at first, he gradually became 

lerably expert. On one point, however, ho was 
obstinate—he persisted in moving the razor down- 
wards instead of upwards, and occasional cuts were 
the consequence. d 

While not lifting a finger to dress himsclf, Napoleon 
dispensed with assistance in undressing ; but he flung 
his garments all over tho room—his watch.sometimes 
missing the tablo or bed at which it was aimed, and 
falling broken on the floor. : 

As to dress, ho despised dandies, never wore rings, 
and abominated scents, except eau de cologne, with 
which he was often rubbed, and which was his specific 
for bruises. He disliked tightly-fitting clothes, found 
a new hat uncomfortable—though lined with silk and 
wadding—and stuck to an old one as long as possible. 
He put on every morning a clean white waistcoat, 
with knee-breeches to match—he never wore trousers. 
Smoking he never tried but once. An Oriental am- 
bassador had presented him with a chibouk. Jt wns 
filled and lit for him, but he merely opened and shut 
his lips inst of drawing. When at last he was 
induced to draw, the smoke went down his throat and 
came out at his nose. He felt queer for an hour, de- 
claimed against the habit as fit only for lazy people, 
and never touched a pipe again. 


——__—+-¢—=__—_ 


Berore tHe Mactsrrate.— Isidore Ferblant, this 
. the thirteenth time you have been arrested for 
theft. 

@ Ah, your worship, it is so humiliating to beg.” 

—_——-j——- 


Very Young Man: “You wouldn't think it, but 
I've just paid £4,000 in cash for a house, all made 
by my own pluck and perseverance.” 

Young Lady : “Really. What business are you in?” 

Very Young Man: “ I’m a son-in-law !” 


—_f—__ 


TrereE is an old riddle, as follows :—“ Why is a bald 
head like Heaven?” The answer to which is, “ Because 
it is is all bright and shining, and there is no phy or 

arting.” This riddle was propounded to the late 
Lord Dechy when leader of the Tory party. Ho re- 
plied in an instant, 

“ Because there are no Whigs there.” 

——— 

Mrs. Broxey, Junior (who is of a romantic turn) : 
“My ! ain’t the moon lovely, glitterin’ on the waves ! 
It does one’s heart good to see it !” 

Mr. B. (Blokey & Son): “Ah! and wouldn't it do 
one’s ‘art good to see ‘Blokey & Son’s Pickles’ printed 
right across it in capital letters, big enough for all the 
world to read with the naked hi !” 

————— 


EpALE is a ptimitive village in the midmost depths 
of “The Peak,” in Derbyshire. The inhabitants are 
all of the roughest type, and keep as much as ible 
out of the sight of strangers. A story is told of one of 
them who, some fifty years ago, was so adventurous as 
to make a journey to Sheftield, about twenty miles 
distant. When he set off to return it was raining 
hard, and his host lent him an umbrella, opening it 
himself, in order to save his friend all ible trouble. 
A fortnight afterwards this man of Edale was seen to 
return in the finest possible weather, but with the 
umbrella still up. 

“ Why,” he explained, “ we had a pack o’ troubles wi’ 
un. Thore wasn’t a doorway in the village we could 
get ‘un through, so we tethered un in a ficld.” 

The mystery of opening and shutting an umbrella, 
which was thereupon explained to the simple man, has 
not, it is believed, been lost to the inhabitants of Edale 


since, 


A FAMOUS RIDE. 


_ THegre physical achievement ever accomplished 
in America was the ride of F. X. Aubrey from the 
plaza of Santa Fé, N.M., to the public square at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., a distance of nearly a Pg 

which was 
then a sandy desert, and inhabited Es warlike Indians. 


that was the pace he kept up during nearly eve r 
of the time until he fell faintin fron his hare-onreredd 
horse in the square at Independence. 
It took him just five days and nineteen hours to 
sates the feat, and it cost the lives of several of his 
t horses. ter being carried into a room of the 
ald hotel at Independence, Aubrey lay for forty-eight 
hours in a dead stupor before he came to his senses. 
He would never have recovered from the shock had it 
not been for his wonertal constitution. The feat 
was unanimous! by Western men as the 
eesti exhibition of strength and endurance ever 
own on the plai 
_After his ride he became the lion of the West, and waa 
dined and féted at St. Lovis as though he had been a 
conquering hero. He finally met his death at the hand 
of afriend. One day, in 1854, in an altercation with 
ee Richard H. Weightman, the great rider was 
stabbed to the heart, and dropped dead in a Santa Fé 
saloon. He was buried in an unknown grave, and all 
that is remembered of him is his remarkable ride, 


> 


Tis world is like a crowded bus ; 
A few good men, perha 
May find a seat, but most of us 
ust hang on by the straps. 


—_—<fag—_—_ 


A Paris newspaper tells us of an ingenious American 
savant in that city—name unfortunately withheld— . 
who has taught an ape to play not only all the major 
and minor scales on the pianoforte, but to render four- 
hand pieces, with its hands and feet. ‘The failure of 
the instructor to teach the animal to use its tail to 
turn the leaves of the pieces on the rack makes us 
doubt the general applicability of his methods, 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprictors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Nezt-of-kin of any person who ie . 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 


Either @ complete copy of the current number a 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or the page of such copy containing 
this notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deceased, 
written either in tnk or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro 
prietors of this Paper within seven days of its decurrence, 
This offer ts not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 


OCEAN a 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrtv., 


Mansion House Buildings, London, E.C., 
and a further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


This paper ts on sale at all Netcsagents and Booke 
stalls on Tucsday of each week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Tuesday following the date of publication. This offer 
ts not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one death, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


279. Which Country Possesses Most Mineral 
Wealth ? 


The United States of America undoubtedly possesses 
the most mineral wealth of any country in the world. 
When we consider how great is the annual production 
there of gold, silver, copper, coal, lead, zinc, and other 
minerals, it is not surprising that their accumulated 
worth should amount to something near 125 millions 
sterling. Great Britain is of course the richest country 
in coal and iron, forming as they do the chief source of 
national wealth. The total output is some 100,000,000 
tons annually. 


280. Is any Nation or Tribe Wholly or in Great 
Part Left-handed ? 


The Fiji Islanders and the Terra del Fuegans are both 
left-handed—that is, they possess equal sabia een 
both hands. Stone-throwing from both hands is an 
accomplishment they learn from the earliest years, 
and one in which they arrive at a high degree of per- 
fection. In times of war they throw the spear and 
other missiles with either hand and with unerring aim. 
It isastrange fact that the use of the right hand instead 
of the left has kept pace with the march of civilisation. 
It has been found that the least intelligent of human 
kind, when describing a circle or any similar movement, 
always work from the right to the left. A child will 
also work in this fashion. 


231. Are there any Towns in this Country without 
Public-houses ? 


The little town of Bessbrook, near Newry, on the 
border of Ulster, is alinost entirely populated by mill 
operatives in tho linen trade. It was founded about 
the middle of this century by the late John Grubb 
Richardson, whose name 1s well known to friends of 
temperance in the Emerald Isle, and in the sister 
countries as well. ‘The surrounding estate tell into 
the hands of the Richardson family, and Mr. J. GC. 


Richardson, being in the linen business, conceived the 
idea of founding a medel town, Accordingly he hid 
huge mills built, and streets of comfortable houses for 


the operatives. As an ardent tectotaller, he strictly 
excluded from his plan the establishment of public- 
houses, but peudee reading-rooms and places of 
rational amusement, as well as churches for the various 
denominations. The population of Bessbrook is about 
4,000, and the town is a wodel of peace and prosperity. 
A similar state of affairs exists at Saltaire, near Brad- 
ford, Yorks. This town is named after its founder, 
Sir Titus Salt, and, like Bessbrook, is mainly inhabited 
by workers einployed at one industry—the cloth mills 
established there by the builder of the town. Though 
there are plenty of public-houses in Liverpool, the 
Toxteth division of the town is without any at all. It 
contains 160 streets, and a population of about 60,000 
persons. These individuals are fully alive to the many 
advantages which accrue to them from having no 

lace for the sale of intoxicating liquor within their 

undaries, and strenuously oppose any attempt to 
establish a public-house amongst them. 


282. Which Drugs are most Frequently Used in 
Making-up Prescriptions ? 

In 1886, the chemists’ trade journal, Tok CHEMIST AND 
Drvearst, invited its subscribers to send an analysis 
of the prescriptions they had dispensed during the 
past year. In reply to the appeal, the Editor had 
nearly 13,000 prescriptions sent from all over England 
and Scotland, out of which he selected 10,000. He 
tabulated the drugs according to the number of times 
ny occurred, and found they came in the following 
order :— 


Spirit of Chloroform = ss am 853 

Tromide of Potassium .. ° ... 717 

Ipecacuanha Wine * ... 696 

Spirit of Sal Volatile ... + ... 666 

Sulphate of Quinine... | 56. 

Carbonate of Soda ss 655 
Of proprietary articles Vascline headed the list, and 
Chlo pre came @& good second, with Nepenthe 
third. The majority of the prescriptions were for 


mixtures which constituted sixty per cent. of the 
whole. Powders next, eleven per cent. ; pills, nine per 
cent. ; lotions and ointments, four per cent. <A great 


many drugs did not appear more than once in the 
10,060 presen tions. This return fairly indicates the 
lines on which the British physician works, 


283. In Which Part of Englert does the Population 
Increase Most Rupidly ? 


There cannot be any doubt that the most rapidly 
increasing population is to be found in the counties 
immediately around London. Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Essex, according to the latest returns available, show 
the largest increase, the percentage from the years 
1871 to 1881 being about forty-three per cent. for the 
first-named country, and twenty-five and a half for 
the two latter. This is easily accounted for when we 
consider the vast number of London toilers who reside 
in these counties. It is only necessary to stand ata 
London terminus for a few minutes in the early 
morning to judge of the enormous number of suburban 
residents of both sexes who journey into town tt 
day. These represent every occupation in life. Wit 
the opportunities placed by the railway companies in 
reach of the poorest, it is no wonder that in the 
counties which contain the London suburbs the 
population increases most rapidly. 

284 Is there any Fruit-bearing Tree which Pro- 
duces but One Crop in its Lifetime ? 


Yes, this is the case with the Sago Palm-tree, which 
bears but one crop of fruit. Its load of nuts is its 
first and final effort in the way of fruit-bearing. The 
nuts become ripe, and are strewn in thousands around 
the tree, antit the great stem stands up by itself 
empty and bare. The branches turn brown and dnp 
one by one to the ground. Inside the trunk the wor 
of decay is going on, until what at one time was a mass 
of white sago and pith becomes nothing but a collec- 
tion of rotten brown fibres. One day the trade wind 
blows more strongly than usual, and tho leafless 
column of the trunk falls with a crash, destroying in 
its fall many of the young palms that are already 
springing from the nuts scattered some months before. 
The Taliput, or Palmyra palm,a native of Ceylon, is 
another tree which flowers and bears fruit but once. 
When about eighty years old, which is when it has 
attained its full growth, the flower-spike bursts from 
its envelope with a loud report. In the course of 
fifteen or twenty months it showers down an abun- 
dance of nuts, and this effort to produce a numerous 
succession proves fatal to the parent. The fruit is 
round and very hard, about the size of a cherry, and 
so abundant that one tree will produce sutlicient to 
planta large district. 


285. Which is the Most Potent Intoxicant of 
Liquids Sold as Beverages ? 


The most potent intoxicant is undoubtedly absinthe, 
which is chiefly consumed in France. In this liquor 
five drachms of the essence of absinthum, or worm- 
wood, are added to one hundred quarts of alcohol. 
Thus the liquor is not only very strong as an alco- 
holic drink, but it is charged with another agent, 
which exerts the most powerful and dangerous action 
upon the nervous functions. Dr. Richardson, in his 
“Cantor Lectures on Alcohal,” describes absinthe as 
a “doubly poisonous liquor,” and protests against its 
being publicly offered for sale. He and Dr. Decaisne 
agree in maintaining that it ought to be forbidden by 
law as an article for human consuniption in all civilised 
communities. Of the beverages more commonly sold 
in this country, rum contains from 60 to 77 per cent. 
of alcohol by volume; whisky and brandy, 50 to 60 
per cent.; and gin, 49 to 60 per cent. A bond fide 
wine derived from the fermentation of the grape 

urely, cannot contain more than 17 per cent. of alco- 
fot ;, but our staple wines, by an artificial process of 
fortifying and brandying, which means the adding of 
spirit, are brought up in sherries to 20 and in ports to 
even 25 percent. Light claret and hock contain 7 to 
8 per cent., or rather more, while strong ale and porter 
contain 6 to 8 per cent. 


286. Which Industry has Contributed most to- 
wards the Prosperity of this Country ? 


The mining, cotton, and shipbuilding industries are, 
undoubtedly, those which have contributed most to 
the prosperity of our country. Our output in coal 
alone forms nearly one half the production of the 
whole world, and this, with iron ore, forms a most 
valuable source of revenue. Apart from their intrinsic 
values, it must not be forgotten that coal and iron 
contribute to the importance of other industries ; and 
there is no guestion that the mining industry, as a 
whole, must be awarded the premier position. The 


cotton industry forms the chief article of expo 
and is the one in which most capital is ines: 
Shipbuilding is an industry of the first importance, 
and latterly the strides made in this direction have 
been enormous. Of the world’s shipping we find that, 
the British Empire contributes fo at di per cent. 
and nearly double that proportion of the vessels built 
of iron and steel. . 


287. What Pereéntage of Women in this Count 
are Making their own Living? - 


It is estimated that of the eighteen millions of 
of females in the United Kingdon, twelve millions 
are over fifteen years of age, and, of these, twenty- 
five per cent. earn their own living. When we tind 
that domestic service alone engages over a million and 
@ quarter of women, millinery more than another 
quarter of a million, and washing and charing yet 
another, it cannot be wondered at that some three 
millions of women in all are maintaining themselves 
in the United Kingdom. 


288. How Many People Visit London Daily from 
a Distance of Over Fifteen Miles ? 


It is a very difficult matter to estimate to a nicety 
the number of people who travel to London daily from 
a distance of over fifteen miles, first, because there'is a 
very large proportion who travel to town daily on 
business from that distance, and, secondly, because of 
the travellers from the country tothe great metropolis 
who come from all parts of the United Kingdom in 
ever-varying numbers. We have, however, made some 
careful calculations based upon information afforded 
us by the various railway companies having termini 
in London, and gather that the number may be put 
at 125,000 as a very fair estimate, 


289. What is the Process in One’s Body when the 
Teeth are Set on Edge? 


The expression, “Setting one’s teeth on edge” is a 
popular method of explaining the peculiar sensation 
produced by the harsh grating of one substance against 
another. ‘these discordant sounds act upon the sen- 
sitive dental nerves, and induce the same feelings as 
when a particularly acid substance touches the teeth. 
It is in great measure dependent upon peoples’ nerves 
as to whether their teeth are “set on edge” or not. 
Some are scarcely atlected by noises, however sharp 
and shrill; others, who have inditierent health, are the 
most constant victims. 


290. Does Character Produce Actions, or do Actions 
Produce Character ? 


The only answer to this question is the somewhat 
unsatisfactory one, “both.” Character undoubtedly 
produces actions, and actions have the eflect of pro- 
ducing character. It is in early life, however, that we 
find character acting as the mainspring of future 
action. It is at this time that “action forms habit, 
and habit moulds character.” A good character is 
just that high-mindedness and purity that prompts 
true and noble actions. This may not, however, re- 
main so. The character may lose its nobility in its 
contact with the world, a:d actions become evil 
instead of good. Then the recurrence of bad 
actions will slowly and surely affect the character, so 
much so that the character will in turn prompt actions 
ev:n yet more questionable. A man’s character is 
always the index to hisactions. A scrupulously honest 
man shows his fair dealings in every transaction he 
undertakes, while a dishonest man and a knave loses 
no opportunity of “ besting” everybody with whom he 
comes into contact. Hence a man found guilty of a 
dishonest trick has no character that will bear inquiry. 
and a succession of dishonest acts will effectually dull 
his moral sense. Thus, when we give a man “a good 
character” we imply that he is in possession of all 
those good qualities, honesty, truth, and temperance, 
which are palpable in the acts and doings of his life. 
In schoolboyhood the character has been moulded pro- 
bably by the home life, and the lad inherits the traits 
and tendencies of his parents and their surroundings. 
He bases his actions upon this training, and is strongl 
influenced by it, up to the time when he begins to think 
and act for frasale It is at this point that either his 
character will go on influencing his actions, or his 
actions begin to form for him a new character. And, 
after all, a man is judged by his character alone. He 
may make a false step, or commit an unjustifiable 
action, but this will be forgiven and forgotten if his 
Benerat character will “bear the strictest investiga- 
ion. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to reccive replirs to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who have the knowledge and ability 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to pe 
question, and shall pay for all printed at the rate of two 
guineas a column, or about fivepence a line. The same 
reader Lom send replies to any number of querics. Enve- 
lopes should be marl:cd * Replics,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the paper 
must reach us by first post on the Tuesday following their 
wublication. Payment will only be made for replics pub- 
diehee cotaapshe! rl i replics are based must be given. 

A-Crown wii id on pullication for every question 
soustend wich ts considered worthy of tascrti saa 


QUESTIONS. 


311. Which is the most infectious disease 4 


312. Are the aristocracy longer lived than the work- 
ing classes ? 


313. Is a good memory a sign of a good intellect ? 


314, Can any creature be turned inside out without 
harm to itself? 


315. At what age are a man’s mental faculties at 
their best 7 


316. What proportion of the wall area of a house 
should be occupied by windows? 


317. Why do trees somctimes shed their bark 4 


318. Does coal become deteriorated if Icft in the 
open air? 


319. Which is the most level, and which the most 
hilly county in England? 


320. What proportion of the puppies and kittens 
rm every year in this country are allowed to live 1 
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A REALISTIC PERFORMANCE. 


Oxp Mr. Bazenbee was returning from the club the 
other evening when, as he hung his hat on the rack 
and prepared to go upstairs, he heard excited tones in 


used. A voice that he recognised 


the parlour, and ; 
uffey, his daughter's young man, said 


as that of young 
scornfully, 

“Peace, woman, and weary me no longer with your 
reproaches! I tell you the day of my nuptials with 
Alice is fixed ; and, by Heaven, nothing shall prevent 
our union t” 

Could these harsh words be addressed to his own 
daughter? Yes, it was indeed Maria’s sob-choked 
voice that replied, 

“Then this is the reward for my devotion! The 
very weck in which our wedding-day was al 
you coolly tell me that I have no hope. Forsaken, you 
taunt me with your latest conquest! Monster! 
Coward |” 

It required only a second for old Bazenbee to rush 
upstairs and get his gun out of the cupboard. The 
next moment he burst into the a ur with blazing 
pes and, glaring at the black-hearted scoundrel, he 
ussec 

“Villain! Swear to me that you will marry this 
poor dupcd angel, or I will strew the floor with your 
scheming brains !” 

* Hooray !” shouted young Duffey, clapping his 
hands ; “that’s magnificent ! 

“Splendid, papa,” added Maria, delightedly ; “never 
saw anything better. Encore, encore! Bravo !” 

“ er—w-h-a-t? I er-er,” stammered the bewildered 
parent, grounding arms. 

“We were so atraid you would object to my taking 
part in the private theatricals at the Dusenbery’s. Ma 
said you'd never listen to it. But you act better than 
any of us. Doesn't he, Charlie ?” 

“T should say so!” said Duffey. “Irving’s nowhere. 
You must have done a great deal of this sort of thing 
in your time, sir?” 

dnd Mr. Bazenbee coughed and wiped his forehead 
and mumbled something about his having done a good 
deal of it when he was young, and that the evenings 
were getting colder, ara that Maria must be sure to 
turn out the gas when her young friend had gone, and 
then he went up to bed and dreamed he was playing 
“ Macbeth” to crowded houses all night, 


—___t—_—_ 
THAMES DIVERS. 


THERE is a great deal of diving done on the Tham 
but the greatest interest of the business is associa 
with sea-diving, in which there has been adventure 
enough, according to all accounts, to elevate the 
diver's art almost to the regions of romance. In the 
river here at London it is prosaic enough, though even 
here the fact that labouring men can make fourteen 
shillings a day for eight hours’ work—four hours 
under water and four above—seems to indicate 
that diving is not exactly_in the roll of common occu- 
pations. 

Half-a-crown an hour appears to be the ordinary 
pay for a diver actually at work under water in the 
(hames, and a shilling an hour while he is above tend- 
ing a comrade working below. The men work 
in turns, above four hours and four hours below in 
the course of the day, and they can make about four 
guineas a week. Six pounds a week is not an unusual 
sum for one of them to earn ; indeed, that seems to be 
the general rate for good men when things are brisk. 

With such wages it may, perhaps, be thought sur- 
prising that there are not more competitors for the 
work, unpleasant though it may be. Diving in the 
Thames is not a very Sitficult or dangerous matter. 
A man ought to be in sound and vigorous health, and 
capable of resisting the effects of coid, but beyond this 
there is no special qualification required. It is the 
deep diving which tries a man, and the depth in the 
Thames is, of course, never great. 

But even in the Thames the work is very apt to find 
out the weak places in a man’s constitution ; and it is 
not everybody who can work for even half an hour in 
the bed of the river in the depth of winter. Men who 
are robust in constitution do not seem to suffer from 
it, and even many years of the work do not appear to 
result in any particular form of disease. It has been 
asserted that men have grown old in the business, 
though in early life they have been in danger of con- 
sumption, and the theory explaining this is a simple 
ore, 

Men under water in a diving dress are breathing a 
condensed atmosphere, and are, therefore, inhalin 
oxygen in a concentrated form, and this, it is assumed, 
is conducive to the cure of consumption. It was 
announced three or four years ago that a Continental 
physician had been fitting up condensed air chambers 
for tho treatment of phthisis on {pst this principle, 
though what “the faculty” generally may have to say 
about it we do not know. But whether the praetice 
of diving may be regarded as a specific against disease 
or not, it certainly does not appear to be ordinarily 
attended by any particular malady. | 

But there are two or three Larriers in the way of a 
man’s embarking in the diving line. Anyone who goes 
into it at all, =e means to thrive in it, must be pre- 


pared to do whatever is demanded of him, and divers 
often have to undertake jobs that are rather trying to 
the nerves. A mancannot be sure that he will always 
find a job as unobjectionable as shovelling about the 
mud in a caisson at Blackfriars Bridge. He may 
occasionally have to go down toa Princess Alice steam- 
boat, where a ghastly company of the dead will con- 
front him in the gloom and loneliness of tho river 
bottom. 

Even in ordinary work in the river he may very 
likely now and again find himself in contact with the 
dead before he is aware of it. On this account alone 
a man who intends to become a diver should be tolera- 
bly strong of nerve, to say nothing of the risk, real 
pa not very great, of an accident oy which he 
may be choked in his waterproof casing. Then, again 
as we have said, he requires to be of a sound an 
Vigorous constitution, while, above all, he must be a 
man who can work. 

A man who can’t work above will certainly not be 
worth much below ; and when we come to put these 
necessary qualifications together, it becom@s plain that 
it is not everybody who can become a diver. And of 
those who are qualified, and are wanting work, it is 
only here and there one is found who gets an oppor- 
tunity of learning this curious business. The appa- 
ratus is costly, and no one will employ a new hand 
while plenty of expericnced divers arc about. 


—— 
WHY MEN DO NOT LIVE LONGER. 


Few men die of age. Almost all die of disappoint- 
ment, passion, mental or bodily toil, or accident. The 
passions kill men sometimes even suddenly. Thecom- 
mon expression “choked with passion” hag little 
exaggeration in it, for even though not suddenly fatal, 
strong passions shorten life. 

Strong-bodied men often die young—weak men live 
longer than the strong, for the strong use their 
strength, and the weak have none to use. The latter 
take care of themselves, the former do not. As it is 
with the body, so it is with the mind and temper. The 
strong are apt to break, or, like the candle, to run ; the 
weak to burn out. 

The inferior animals, which live temperate lives, 
have ere their prescribed number of years. The 
horse lives twenty-five ; the ox fifteen or twenty ; the 
lion about twenty ; the dog ten or twelve; the rabbit 
eight ; the guinea-pig six or seven years. These num- 
bers all bear a similar proportion to the time the 
animal takes to grow to its full size. 

But man, of al! animals, is the one that seldom follows 
this averago. He ought to live a hundred years accord- 
ing to the physical law, for he istwenty years in attain- 
ing his maturity, and five times twenty are one hun- 
dred, but instead of that he scarcely ever reaches more 
than four times his growing period. 

The reason is obvious—man is not only the most 
irregular and the most intemperate, but the most 
laborious and hard-working of all the animals. He is 
also the most irritable of all animals, and there is 
reason to believe, though we cannot tell what an 
animal secretly feels, that, more than any other animal, 
man cherishes wrath to keep it warm, and consumes 
himself with the fire of his own secret reflection. 


————————— 


Tre best criticism ever passed upon America was 
that of Herbert Spencer, who said that every American 
appeared to have been born half an hour Iate, and to 
be trying to make up for lost time. 

——————— 


Notuine more disgusts a party of foxhunters than 
to have an old cow get ahead of them and go racin 
and snorting along with her tail in the air an 
terror in her soul. It looks as though they were 
chasing the cow, and that’s not their custom. 

+s f-—__. 

A WELL-KNOWN provincial actor in Russia, wishing 
to fill the theatre on his benefit night at Smolensk, a 
town where the people are too stingy to take any 
other tickets but free passes, hit upon a dodge of his 
own for gaining a crowded audience. Obtaining the 
sanction of the police, hescattered a large number of 
red tickets—the usual colour of free passes—about the 
streets, at the same time arranging with the officials 
of the theatre that the free colour that night should 
be blue. In the evening the entrance to the theatre 
was crowded as it had never been before, and, when 
the inner door was opened, the public, most of whom 
had placed their fur cloaks and their warm boots in 
the cloak-room, surged along the passage towards the 
seats. 

“ These tickets are of no use,” politely exclaimed the 
inspector, handing them back to the crowd on its 
arrival. ‘ 

“How so?” demanded the people in a chorus. 
“They are red ones.” 

“We see that,” replied the ticket inspector ; “but 
they ought to be blue. You probably picked them up 
in the street.” 

The public turned red with confusion, and retired 
to get proper tickets at the cashier's oftice. The 
theatre was crammed with spectators, and M. Petroff 
was epilanded by hundreds who would have torn 
him to pieces had they been aware at the tima of the 
trick he had played on them. 


¥6 LOVERS All. 


73/8 announced previously, we are anxious to 
° fee Lng couple a _ in = . 
ousands of young peo bektery iy 
to taste the joys of arrmony. but are forced to 
wait while savings slowly accumulate until they 
roach a figure which enables married life to com- 
mence amid fairly comfortable su: ij 
Pearson's Weekly advances to the rescue of those ater sap | 
Any pair of lovers who resolutely set to work, 


hearts. 
interest their relatives and friends in their efforts, can, at no 
“oe to themselves, have a try for this prize. 
"e will give A HUNDRED Pounns to an peseped couple who 
to set 


Gre anzious to be in @ position that enables up 
house-keeping without further delay. 

The absotute bona fjdes of thia offer is shown by the following 
latter froma the Rector of the parish in which our offices are 
situated :— 


Dectaes este, SE Chenpent Danes Int, Ton ty? i 
Ty dua: Vie ' 


\ have Anat pleature th nteediu, be 
Yruf eequert Maid bor wo tw ted 
Cheia Ue, beuelet if tudy lod 

Ht . 


ae 
Hoel, tuiully urolity te mend 


iste Fr Poarates oer y tial teu baw 
row ‘ “Hae there wu 3 tte 
toile Y shall Wald “ws thuct until 
tue *Suamred Couple” Coun pebition (al ane 
oud when 1 ttl Lond it ew to te 
wiuuers ¢ Welieve tat, dew fi, 
‘rust Suto : 
5 HK : eal Pernsingtnky 


Sats Shik ot,“ Meet 1 Se Clenenat D 
ata Tdhiby Hteaeny ial. saheite 


No hard task is set those who wish to relieve the Rev. 
J. J. H. Septimus Pennington of the £100 which he holds. 

The coupon which is printed below will appear in each of 
the next six issues. The money will be given to the couple 
on whose behalf we receive the greatest number of cou: 

The following are the conditions that must be enevatl 
aay infringement of them will disqualify candidates :— 

ot more than one coupon of those sent in on behalf ofa le 
From any one issue must be filled in by the same indwe wal. We 
wish this competition to be the mcans of making’the paper 
more widely known, and therefore have laid down the 
tion that every person who- fills in a coupon shall have bought 
Srom a newsagent or bookstall the copy from which it was taken, 

This is to prevent any fairly well-to-do person from buying 
up the paper in large quantities, cutting out the coupons, and 
getting friends to fill them in. 

We have no wish to sell a few thousands extra a week in this 
way, but we want to induce people to inquire widely for 
Pearson's Weekly. 

Careful inquiries will be made before the prize is awarded, 
with a view to finding out whether these ponte iene have been 
complied with. 

Begin sending coupons at once, and thus enable us to announce 
the result in db 

Write plainly in either pen or pencil. Be careful to fill the 
coupon up properly. Mark envelopes containing coupons with 
the word ‘‘ engaged.” 

Do not be afraid that by sending coupons early you run an 
chance of their being mislaid. The greatest precautions 1 
be taken to prevent this, and early receipt will enable us to 
check the numbers and make inquiries aa the competition pro- 
ceeds, instead of delaying matters while we do so at ite close, 

No members of the staff, nor any of thoir relatives or inti- 
mate friends, may compete. 

Tbe Editor reserves tho right to arrange any dispute that 
mnay arise, and his decision must be final. 

At the beginning of next year we shall hold a similar com. 
petition, and another will take place every succeeding year, 

Tho coupon below has already appeared four times. 


ENGAGED COUPLE COUPON. 
Murch 7th, 1891. 


Have bought a copy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY of 
above datc at 


(Here place name and town of newsagent or bookstali.) 
And declare that I should like £100 to be given to 
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OUR READER’S LETTER BOX. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN’S EYES. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Sm,—Have you ever in your professional experience 
come across some fact which had been apparently 
unnoticed by others? Have you formulated some 
elaborate theory on that subject, and then, just as 

‘ou were about to present it as a new fact to a won- 
caries world, have you been met face to face with s 
statement in print that someone has forestalled you, 
has given your idea publicity, has put your theo 
into successful practice, and is obtaining all the credit 
for it! If so, you feel as I felt, when I read in your 
Facrs of the action Professor Cohn has been taking 
in reference to the eyesight of German children. For 
over ten years I have bess professianally studying the 
same problem, and I had just evolved his idea of 
“ white slates,” when, lo! it appears as something old 
and stale. . 

I am, however, really intensely glad that attention 
is being drawn in high quarters to this matter of 
“eyesight,” for it is none too soon; and, with your 
kind permission, I would like to say a few words to 
parents, teachers, educational publishers, or any others 
who have to do with the young. If any enterprising 
firm will take up the matter, a big success will be the 
result. Children’s eyesight, undoubtedly, is affected, 
often seriously, by enfo writing on greasy slates 
in dim and misty light. 

My first attention was drawn to this matter through 
finding my own eyes tired, aching, failing, after 
looking through some fifty or sixty slates, whilst they 
could bear any amount of print reading. So I expert- 
mented and found that slate-writing and reading are 
much more prevalent causes of weak sight than is 
popularly supposed. I am writing to Professor Cohn 
myself, and sear hope that some of our own 
eminent scientists will take the matter up. 

In the meantime, till we have a good practical 
“ white slate,” may i urge on all who have to do with 
the young to use paper and ink more freely. Do save 
the children all you can. I ask this as an earnest— 
intensely earnest—teacher. I ask it in the name of 
humanity. I ask you parents to insist on your 
children’s sight being spared ; for there is no valid 
reason why it should not be so. 

The cueseion of cost hardly enters into the case ; it 
is merely nominal. We buy good Pee for ordinary 
usage at three shillings a ream. child will not 
average, at the very most, more than six sheets a week, 
with exercise books, more often three sheets would 
cover, Six sheets a week means, for forty-five weeks 
a year, about half a ream, or three halfpence a month. 

his is surely not extravanents Nothing in this 
case would be extravagant. We cannot do away with 


slates altogether, we simply minimise their usage as, 


far as possible, and await with anxious anticipation 
the birth of the new slate. May I ask others to do 


the same.—Yours truly, 
Treacuer “Con AMORE.” 


Maldon. 
— 


IS IT HEALTHIER TO LIVE IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY? 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deak Siz,—In these days of overcrowding, both in 
cities and suburbs, it is a point worth considering 
whether houses in town or country are the healthier 
in which to reside. 

There is no question, of course, as to the health- 
giving power of country air over that of our congested 
towns. But it is a question whether this advantage is 
not considerably depreciated by the risk one runs of 
insufficient sanitary arrangements. 

Country houses, 1.c., those situated in purely rural 
neighbourhoods, have, as a rule, to which there are but 
few exceptions, no effeetive system of drainage. At 
best, they are only provided with cesspools, which are 
too often death-traps. . 

It is often argued that country people never die 
from diseases brought about by this means. But is 
that so? Is it not a fact that typhoid and other 
fevers, blood poisoning, and kindred complaints are 
common to the country side? And if the squire ora 
labourer who has been born and bred in the country 
can survive all these hidden dangers, there is just the 
possibility that a newcomer from town may be the 
tirst to succumb to them. ‘ 

The poor run but few more risks than the rich. You 
have only to read the instances of the historical illness 
of the Prince of Wales when the guest of Lord Londes- 
borough at Scarborough, and the more recent sad 
demise of the Countess of Rosebery, to know that 
disease and death in drains are no respecters of 
ersons. 

On the other hand, the drainage of our large cities 
is usually as perfect as modern skill can render it. 
Our London systems are matter for admiration of the 
civilized world. People talk a great deal about the 
advantages of living in the country, but they overlook 
this most important point. Fresh air and fresh milk 
are poor compensation for bad smells.—Yours truly, 


St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. A Lonpon Sparrow. 
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LEAVE OUT THE HONEYMOON. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sim,—Let me say first of all that I am a 
married man and speak from experience. My opinion 
is that honeymoons are quite unnecessary. hey are 
very expensive, and they are not always the ok ie 
of events. Not that mine was anything but the best 
fortnight I ever spent in my life. I, however, must say 
that no two weeks’ expenses have ever totalled up as 
those of my honeymoon did. : 

People who are going to spend their lives together 
need not, n ily, go to the enormous expense they 
generally do, in getting to know each other’s ways and 
manners. Honeymoon couples, however much a 
may try to sisguise their identity, are seldom successful. 
The unluc usband has to shell out here, there, and 
everywhere, and he is, of course, in no mind to be 


mean. 

Everything «as to be done in the best possible style, 
and if the ha, py pair should make a continental trip, 
and not @e quite au fait with the language, the extent 
to which they are mulcted is simply appalling 

This is very well, for a loss is cheerfully borne 
by the man possessing a long packets but for the 
individual with limi means, the money spent in 
honeymooning would, I consider, be better expended in 
buying chairs and tables. And, after all, people are 
generally glad enough to get home before their honey- 
moon is over tosee how their new home looks, and how 
nicely they can settle down to their self-imposed tasks. 

A day or two at home “billing and cooing,” when 
the wife has her hubby all day long to herself and can 
show him what she can do in the way of cooking, and 
decoration, and general wifely wisdom, is a great deal 
better than a week at an hotel, where you are stared 
at and laughed at, and generally never apPy and com- 
fortable until you are out of sight and sound of every- 


body. 
Therefore, to you who contemplate entering the 
matrimonial state, and are like the majority of human- 
kind, not burdened with too much money, let me offer 
the advice that you consider seriously whether your 
honeymoon cannot be as happily spent at your own 
fireside as at any other place in the wide world.—I 
remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 

Fowey, Cornwall ConvINCED, 
— 

THE BALL-ROOM AS A MARRIAGE MART. 

To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Dear Sre,—Your recent remarks concerning the 
marrings market, showing the impractibility of the 
office of matrimonial Beenie bed suggested to my mind 
the opportunities afforded by the dance and the ball. 
I cannot help thinking that we stand in no need of 
men whose business it is to introduce couples to 
each other, when we have such a magnificent organis- 
ation as the ball-room in full swing. 

Here, indeed, is a marriage market with a vengeance, 
wherein the sexes may meet without embarrassment, 
and where no entrance fees are charged or any lien 
claimed upon. the prospective income of either party. 

Tam afraid, Mr. Editor, that you will think I am 
either a Puritan in my sentiments or else a fool. I may 
be the latter, but my contention is not based upon 
any straight-laced or narrow-minded deductions. I 
attended many balls and dances in my younger days, 
and the conclusion at which I have arrived is honestly 
as I have stated. 

Both men and women attend the dance not because 
of the exercise and the relaxation it affords, but 
because of the delirious delights it opens up. The 
fair sex meet men who flatter and admire them ; men 
meet women on terms that in ordinary life are im- 
possible. 

The soft music, the heated room, the iuxurious 
lounges, the wine, the opportunities for covert flirta- 
tion are one and all the agencies that go to raise the 
matrimonial barometer. A man thinks he is in love 
with a girl, to whom, in sober moments and under 
ordinary workaday conditions, he would scorn to tind 
himself offering his hand and heart. 

Even a plain girl looks pretty in a ball-room, and 
many a man has engaged himself under these excite- 
ments, to find that neither her beauty nor her dis- 
position is of the nature that he had been led to 
Bip pose f 

do not say this in detriment to the fair. They as 
often find themselves tied to men whose character is 
of the lightest, and whose life has no past history 
worth mentioning. I may add that from my own 
observations I have known few, very few, marriages 
peeling from introductions at dances to turn out 
well. They are forced, artificial, and generally a 
failure—I am, yours truly, 


Richmond. An OLp Dancer. 


For all letters published we pay at the rate of two 
guineas a column, or about 5d. a linc. Senders of letters 
should, therefore, cnebose name and address. It must please 
be understood that we do not identify ourselves with opinions 
advanced on this page. They are those of the writers 
of the letters ; we merely exercise supervision over the general 
nature of the correspondence. 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Hersegt SPENCER'S favourite game is billiards. 

Tue Lord Mayor of London is a Sunday-school 

er. 

Princess Marie Theresa of Bavaria, who has a mania 
for pets, travels throughout the Continent with four. 
teen animals of one sort and another, including several 
dogs, two magpies, an enormous rat, and a diminutive 

r. 


Dr. Grorcz MacponaLp, the novelist, lives at Bor- 
dighera, in the south of France. He does all his writ- 
ing there, and pays an annual visit to London, for the 
purpoee of making business arrangements and deliver- 
ing lectures. 


Tue celebrated Russian novelist Count Tolstoi, is a 
total abstainer and a non-smoker. He ascribes tho 
smoking of tobacco as well as the drinking of wine, 
“simply and solely to the desire to drown tho warning 
voice of conscience.” 


Wuen the late Mr. Samuel Morley was offered a 
peerage he left its acceptance or refusal to the decision 
of his sons. The question was put to the vote, and 
four out of his five sons declared against it. ‘This 
dis-“ honourable” action of the sons was entirely in 
accordance with their father’s opinions. 


“He hath given His psoas charge over thee, and 
they shall keep thee in all thy ways,” is tho inscription 
which in Roman letters is cut round ‘the four sides of 
a famous cradle. It is the one in which the Emperor 
William of Germany has been rocked and his ancestors 
since 1722. It is made of richly-carved old oak. 


Lorp BegsssporoucH, an Irish peer, is 
credited with being the owner of that large district of 
Pimlico bearing the names of Bessborough Street, 
Place, and Gardens, together with others carrying the 
family name of Ponsonby. This, however, is not so, 
Lord borough’s property being mainly in Ireland. 


Tug Attorney-General, Sir Richard Webster, has a 
charming house near Cranleigh, in Surrey, from 
which he gets an uninterupted view right away to the 
South coast. He is a good stan athlete and a 
“crack” shot. When at Oxford, he carried off both 
the one-mile and two-mile races at the inter-university 
contest. Sir Richard can also sing a good song and 
play a good fiddle. 


Tue Duchess of Edinburgh is said to be the best 
talker in the British Royal Family. She is very 
strong-willed ; is the only person who dares to oppose 
the Queen, or ever said, “I won't” to her; cares 
nothjng for popularity, is a splendid linguist, is at 
the root of her husband’s quarrel with the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, whose heir he is, and does 
herself, and makes her husband do, pretty much as 
she pleases. 


Tue Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, however arduous 
may be his official duties, has a solatium which more 
than sufficiently recompenses him. To many men is 
given the privilege of kissing one woman, to one man 
1s seldom given tte opportunity of embracing an 
unlimited number of the fair sex. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant is known to be a remarkably “kissable” man, 
and it may be that this reason, combined with others, 
polars and social, helped to secure him the position 

e holds. One of the “duties”devolving upon his 
Excellency, is to kiss the young débutantes when they 
are presented at the Viceregal drawing-rooms, And 
very pretty girls they are, too! 


Mr. GiapsTone is without doubt the most versatile 
and accomplished member of the House of Commons. 
He is a man of inexhaustible resource, and even at his 

resent age is always taking up some new subject. 

is capacity for learning languages and his ability in 
speaking and writing them are proverbial. During a 
great speech in the House, Mr. Gladstone, who was 
supposed to be diligently taking notes, was found to 
be engaged upon a translation into different languages 
of his favourite hymn “ Rock of Ages.” When the 
Grand Old Man paid a visit to Norway some years 
ago he knew nothing of the language of the country. 
It was only a matter, however, of four wecks before he 
had mastered his subject and could read and speak 
Norwegian almost as though it were his native 
tongue. 


enerally 


Tue late Lord Kinnaird was an enthusiastic lover of 
sports, and lost no opportunity in his public speeches 
of urging the coming generation to interest them- 
selves in all manly exercises. I remember an 
address of his in which he especially dwelt upon 
the benefits of football playing. Sir Stevenson 
Blackwood was in the chair, ant had incautiously 
ples his chimney-pot hat in dangerous proximity to 

is lordship’s feet. Lord Kinnaird, however, knew 
nothing of this, and during his speech contrived to 
dribble the hat on to the verge of the platform. The 
Post Office Secretary watched its inevitable fate, but 
did not disturb the noble lord’s utterance. In a few 
minutes the price of the speaker's innocent wrath 
was precipitated below. The incident caused much 


merriment when mentioned by the chairman, and to 
none more than Lord Kinnaird himself. 


WEEK ENDING 
Magcs 7, 1891. 


She People 


R Weekly Newapaper for Ril Clasoce. 


Tue familiar poster depicting the immense White 
Ensign, ben whose shelter “ people” of every class 
are reading the peer which forms the subject of this 
sketch, was the first thing that met my eye as I entered 
the magnificent new offices in Milford Lane from which 
Tue Peop.x is issued. Mr. W. T. Madge, the managin 
proprietor of the paper, had kindly arranged that 
Riould mest there Captain Carlisle, who edits it, and 

imself. 

As is fray enerally known, Tuk PEopue is an off- 
shoot of “the oldest evening paper.” No greater con- 
trast could well exist than that between Tux Grosz, 
which is the very essence of all that is stcady-going, 
and the young giant which has prorat up under its 
wing, progressing in recent years by leaps and bounds 
which are, I believe, unparalleled in journalism, as 
much for their magnitude as for their regularity. 

THE PEOPLE was started in October, 1881. The 
paper and its name—and a better does not exist— 
were mainly the'idea of Mr. Madge, who has managed 
Tug GLose for a quarter of a century, and who 
was convinced that there was plenty of room for a 
Conservative penny Sunday paper run on popular 
lines. Many attempts had beon made to bring out a 
Paper of the kind, but they had all been failures. 

he removal of THz G Lose from the south side of 
the Strand to more commodious premises opposite, 
gave the opportunity for carrying the conception into 
execution. Wealthy members of Parliament and 
others interested in the project found the majority of 
the capital. A limited company, with Mr. Madge and 
Captain Armstrong, the proprietor of THe GLOBE, as 
managing directors, was formed, and THE PEOPLE ap- 
peared from the old offices of the pink evening paper. 

Captain Carlisle, who pon seventeen years in the 
army, left the service for journalism, towards which 
his tastes had always inclined, joined the staff of THE 
G.osg in 1873, and succeeded Dr. Sebastian Evans as 
editor of Tag PropLe ten years later. He told me a 
little story which puts into a nutshell the case for the 
establishment of the paper. One Sunday he visited 
at Chelsea Hospital an old soldier who had been a 
member of his Sy and who was slowly recover- 
ing’ from a severe illness. On the sick man’s bed lay 
a copy of REYNoLD's. “ Why, Smith,” said the captain, 
“have youturned Radical?” ‘No, sir,” was the reply, 
“T’m no more a Radical than you are, but I must have 
& paper to read on Sunday, and what am I to get ?” 

HE PEopLe started with a sale of 70,000, a number 
which seems large, and ¢s large, but not nearly large 
enough to support a paper laid out on such bold lines. 
It gained popularity steadily, but the progress was too 
slow, and, after three years, the capital me low 
and the wealthy men who had found it grew tired of 


the sires 

But Mr. Madge and Captain Armstrong never lost 
faith. They introduced fresh capital, laid down new 
plant, and, spent large sums in advertising. Still the 
paper could not be made to pay. Finally the company 
which owned it was voluntarily: wound up, and it 
passed entirely into the hands of Mr. Madge and 
Captain Armstrong, who have since been sole and 
equal proprietors. They redoubled their efforts, and 
finally after six years of suspense the corner was 
turned, and in 1887 the balance came over to the right 
side of the ledger. 

Mr. Madge showed me his private books which give 

the exact revenue and expenditure for every quarter 
since the paper was started. The figures I am not, of 
course, at liberty to divulge, but it is no breach of con- 
fidence to say that I was perfectly amazed at the 
magnitude of the sum lost before the paper became a 
paying concern, and at the pluck and foresight which 
induced the pee to keep up the struggle for so 
long. Needless to add, they have now no reason to 
repent having continued to present a bold front to 
the enemy. 
_ The money taken over the counter on Sunday morn- 
ings forms as good a record of the paper's rise as one 
could desire. At first this was a very few pounds. In 
1886 it had increased to £100. Before that year was 
over it had doubled, and it has gone on steadily ever 
since, until now it approaches a thousand pounds. 
This does not include the amount paid by large firms 
and some of the larger country agents who have 
monthly accounts, but merely that paid by agents 
who settle on the spot. 

The growth of the advertising account has been quite 
as phenomenal, and, of course, the circulation has shown 
a corresponding increase. Here are the figures for the 
last four years:—At the end of ’87 the sale was 
220,000, a year later 320,000, when ’89 was tottering 
towards the grave THE TgorLe was alle to boast an 
issue of 360,000, at the end of last year the figures 
stood at 430,000, and at the present moment they closely 
ahhh half a million. ; 

fore 1887 the circulation had grown steadily, but 
I had always believed 


much more slowly, of course. 
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that the sheet'which used to lie in my desk at Trt-Brrs 
offices showed the most extraordinary rise that had 
ever been known in the journalistic world. But these 
figures of Tae Proris are far more wonderful. 

The colossal sale of Taz Prop.e seems little short 

of miraculous when one learns it is t en- 
tirely confined to London and the southern and home 
counties. A large number of copies go to the north of 
England, to Scotland, and to Ireland, but they form 
only a small proportion of the huge issue. 
_ Mr. Madge says that he has concentrated his efforts 
in the home districta. Most of the advertising (he 
has regular contracts representing the expenditure of 
over £100 a week, and spends nearly as much more in 
fits and starts) is done there, and he has always made 
up his mind to secure the position of the paper near the 
metropolis before making serious efforts further afield. 
I suppose he likes to be able to feel that there are 
More worlds to conquer. 

The biggest “boom” THz Propie ever had was the 
double murder which formed one of the ghastly series 
of tragedies enacted at Whitechapel in 1888. The dis- 
covery was made early one Sunday morning in Septem- 
ber of that year. Mr. Madge happened to be on duty 
then. Immediately the news reached him he stopped 
the machines, jumped into a cab, and drove eastwards, 
He made a rapid investigation, formed the conclusion 
that the same hand had perpetrated both horrible 
deeds, rushed back to the office, wrote a hurried ac- 
count, in which this theory was set forth, had new 
plates cast, and started the machines afresh to pour 
out copies of the only paper which attributed both of 
the dreadful crimes to the murderous hand that was 
making itself so terrible a reputation in the East End 
of London just then. Considerably over 400,000 copies 
of that issue were sold, and a great impetus was given 
to the circulation. 

Very few newspaper proprietors would have found 
themselves in 2 reaian of this opportunity, or would 
have had the ability toturn it to good account. But Mr. 
Madge has occupied almost every imaginable position 
on the staff of a paper, since the early days when he 
made a start in the office of the WESTERN MoRNING 
News, and his bygone experience as a reporter, com- 
bined with the energy which makes him personally 
superintend the production of THE PzopLx, to offer 
a chance of which he was not slow to avail himself. 

Four editions of THE PEOPLE are published. The 
first appears on Friday morning and is intended for 
the more distant districts to which the Paper pepo 
trates. On Saturday siting the secon ition 
comes out to be despatched to places within a hundred 
miles or so of London. The third or “ postal” edition 
makes its i jereonae on,Saturday afternoon (nearly 
two thousand copies are sent away by post every week) 
and the special Sunday edition is issued last of all. 

This is by far the most important of the four ; indeed, 
it includes four-fifths of the whole issue. Each edition 
contains later news than that which appeared in its 

redecessor ; and by the time the last one is made up, 
rom forty to fifty columns of matter have becn 
displaced 
hen it was started THE PEopLe consisted of 64 
colunins. In 1886 the number was increased to 80, and 
in May, 1890, the paper was, as its rs proclaim, 
“again enlarged” to “100 columns.” I ventured to 
mildly hint that some folk, among whom I had to 
include myself, looked. upon this “enlargement” as 
a clever dodge, which, by rgultiplying the number of 
columns and narrowing them, led to an increase in 
Ap ataceins of matter that was more apparent than 
rea. 

But the way in which Mr. Madge’s eyes blazed be- 
hind his gold-rimmed spectacles quite made me repent 
having given voice to so foul an imputation. Ina 
moment he had before him a last year’s file, which 
showed plainly that the actual size of the paper 
had been considerably increased when the change was 
made. A little calculation proved that the unfolded 
sheet had been enlarged to an extent which added 250 
square inches to its superficial area, while the use of 
snaller type, the compression of advertisements, and 
the curtailment of the margins had increased the 
amount of reading matter by at least twenty per cent. 

Captain Carlisle, whose editorship of THE PEOPLE 
does not prevent his doing important work in connec- 
tion with THe GLosg, has not lost his military carriage 
by bending over the desk for nearly twenty years. Ve 
is a fine soldierly-looking man, with iron-grey 
whiskers and moustache, and the capacity of getting 
through any amount of work. 

Most of his military life was passed in India, where 
he was a very favourite contributor to the P. 
When he left the service, he coquetted with literature 
for a time by writing a successful novel, “Judith 
Gwynne,” remarkable for having been knocked off in 
a month—and a number of short stories and articles. 
The papers in Tue GLospE by “The Unprofessional 
Vagabond” were his introduction to serious neveneper 
work in England. Costumed in various disguises, 
ginning with that of a crossing-sweeper, he penetrated 
to the lowest copths of metropolitan life, and suc- 
ceeded in awakening widespread interest by the 
accounts of his bay yr de ae Captain Carlisle does not 
believe in general foreign news for a al ee paper, 
but in accounts of matters that occur at home, 1n full 
reports of all sports, and in trying, so far as is possible, 
to interest everybody. 
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Te Peor.e was the first London weekly to publish in 
serial form the work of a well-known novelist. The 
start was made with “I Say No,” by the late Wilkie 
Collins, and between the appearance of that story and 
“ Eric Brighiers, which Mr. Rider Haggard is at 
present contributing, almost every author of note 
whom one can mention has had a story in the columns 
of the papers So far as serials are concerned, THE 
PEOPLE bes followed the prevalent system of going in 
for a “name,” that b 


: e work of some 
author who has a high reputation. 

The social sketches which appear on page 2 are not 
run on this system. For instance, a series which has 
just concluded was written by an author who had 
never before received Wiest for his matter, and 
Captain Carlisle took the trouble to entirely.re-write 
the sketches ef another contributor, because he saw 
that, though quite unfit for publication owing to their 
author's inexperience, there was good stuff in them. 

The move to Milford Lane was made in 1888, and the 
splendid establishment there which is the home of 
Tue PEOPLE was, to m geeat extent, rebuilt, and was 
entirely renovated by he proprietors. As Mr. Madge 
took me through the building he told me that its site 
was once eccupied by the Crown and Anchor, one of 
the most famous of those old London taverns which 
were frequented by the wit and genius of a past 

eneration. Afterwards the premises became the 
reecltinctutl of the Academy of Ancient Music, and 
later those fashionable resorts the Whittington Club 
and the Temple Club were housed there. But even 
these cotnmod iowa premises are not found adequate for 
the rapidly-growing business, and an extension is 
being made right through to Arundel Street. 

The basement is occupied by the printing machines 
and two huge boilers of Galloway’s make. Six 
Fosters were originally laid down, but two large 
Victorys, fitted with improved folders, have bLecn 
added recently, and on Saturday nights the three 
Victorys at THz GuoBE office have also to be worked in 
order to turn out the edition up totime. This means 
that eleven machines are kept going, with a united 
capacity of about 130,000 copies per hour. An endless 
band with forks conveys the papers, folded and counted 
in thi from the machine-room to the publishing 
offices above, where they are distributed to the agents 
in waiting. ; 

On the ground floor are the advertisement and 
publishing offices, the latter fitted with a novelty in the 
way of slate counters. On this floor are also the two 
great engines which drive the machinery, and which 
are of 300 indicated horse-power. An out-building 
communicating contains the Contents Bill machines. 

The next floor was once the ball-room of the 
Whittington Club. At one end of it isa spacious suite of 
rooms devoted to the editor, sub-editors, reporters, and 
housekeeper. The rest of this floor is used as u store- 
room for the great reels of paper on which THE Prop. 
is printed, and which, after being wetted, are let down 
by a hydraulic lift to the machine-room. 

Where belles and their beaux used to dance the stately 
minuet, hundreds of miles of paper now lie. The 
throbbing pulse of the powerful machinery shakes the 
floor over which the dancers once glided in the graceful 
gavotte. One of the mightiest of the newspapers 
which most plainly mark the immense strides that the 
human pare ie made since the days of the dandies is 
here installed in their former stronghold. If, indeed, 
the spirits of the departed are permitted to revisit tho 
scenes of their earthly pleasures, the ghosts of tho 
former frequenters of this building must tremble in 
their shadowy shoes as the paper rushes through the 
whirling presses. ; : 

On the top floor are the composing, proof-reading, and 
stereotyping departments. The composing-room has the 
reputation of being the finest in London. It is a mag- 
riftcantly lofty apartment, with a very striking rounded 
ceiling. The old ball-room must have been one of tho 
loftiest rooms in the metropolis, for the floor of the 
composing-room has been built across half-way up it, 
and yet both second and third storeys are very high 
for a London house. The building is chiefly composed 
of iron and concrete, but ‘reliance against fire is not 

laced solely on this fact for there are numerous 
frrdrants, with hoses, fire-buckets, etc. 

The rate at which its circulation continues to grow 
makes one wonder where THE PeopLe will stop, 
especially as the great reading population in the North 
Country is at present almost untapped by it. Thero 
can be no question that the present sale will be 
enormously exceeded before the limit is touched. 
Direct agents in such comparatively small places as 
Oxford, Hanasate, and Margate are supplied with as 
many as from 3,000 copies a week, while Chatham and 
aguned together take twice as many, and villages 
like Cobham and Haslemere get through twoand three 
hundred. What then may be expected when the big 
manufacturing towns are thoroughly exploited? The 
growth of THz Pgorte has been marvellous in the 

t, and I believe that it will beeven more marvellous 


in the future. 


This series has already comprised—No. 1. Tirt-Bits. 
No. 2. THE ExcHANGE AND Mart. No.3. Tue War 
Cry. No.4. Toe Star. No.5. Tur Penny Ivivs- 
TRATED Paper. No. 6. THK Dat.y Curonicir. No. 7. 
THe CHRISTIAN WonLD. No. 8. CASSELL’s SATURDAY 
JOURNAL. 
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A FEW REMARKS ABOUT 
AMERICANISMS. 


Americanisms and slang are, in the minds of many 
people, synonymous terms. This is a little hard on 
the Americans, not to say narrow-minded, for there 
are many expressions which get the name of having 
originated in the United States, which in reality 
belong to Britain as much as the language itself, and 
there are many more which are part of the vernacular 
of the British colonies quite as much as that of the 
land of the stars and bars. 

The late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, was once 
the subject of some good-humoured satire for his 
American use of the verb “to crowd.” In England 
the verb “to push,” or“ to hustle,” or even “to shov 
would probably have been better understood. “To 
crowd,” however, expressed to an American all three 
of the other words, and something more. It conveyed 
exactly the sensation of being in the midst of a crowd, 
that sensation being produced only by one man. 

Now the word “skunk ” can probably only be under- 
stood by one who has had the felicity of meeting one 
of those very objectionable animals. It is an epithet 
of the most opprobrious kind ; it is used to express 
the speaker's utter contempt for a person who is mean 
--that is, physically and morally mean and low- 
minded, ag who, from a moral point of view, stinks 
only as a skunk can stink. , 

There are three terms very often quoted as American 
“slang” which possess certain peculiarities of locality. 
These are “guess,” “calculate,” and “reckon.” One 
may travel through what are known as the Southern 
States for five years, and never once hear either of the 
first two words, unless spoken by a Northerner, or a 
man from the West. e Southerrers “ reckon” 
everything, except, perhaps, consequences, and they 
are left to take care of themselves. “Guess” is more 
or less universal in the States, and “ calculate” is com- 
mon only to the North and extreme East. 

“Stranger” is frequently erroneously used by 
English writers and s ers as an ordinary collo- 
quialism of all Americans. It is the property of the 
South and South-West only, and even there is rapidly 
becoming obsolete. . 

But to these expressions it is hardly fair to append 
the stigma of “slang.” There are plenty of slang 
words and phrases in vogue in America which proba- 
bly are meaningless to British minds. A lady has 
purchased an article for considerably more than its 
value; she shows it to her husband, proclaiming its 
beauty and cheapness. He, seeing that she has been 
eae ee endeavours to persuade her that such is 
the case, vainly, for she is quite satisfied with her bar- 

ain. 
ee All right,” says he, “it’s not my funeral.” This is 
slang pure and simple, but it has a derivation. It is 
an unintentional protest against the elaborate obse- 

vial ceremonies indulged in by all classes in the 
United States, and it is a grim reference to one of 
those not unfrequent “shindies” that take place in 
Western bar rooms from which the men who escape 
with whole skins have reason to thank their stars that 
“it is not their funeral.” 

Many are the political and Perey expressions which 
may well come under the head of slang terms, such as 
“Jog-rolling,” “ mugwumps,” a name given in ridicule 
to independent voters, “the ticket,” oad the list 
of candidates recommended for election by either 
party, and so on. The speculative nature of nearly all 
Americans has originated the expression, “you bet,” 
which is the basis of solr phrases, as “you bet 
your life,” “bet your sweet life,” “bet your bottom 
dollar,” “stake your pile,” “bet your boots,” “go the 
lot on that.” 

Favourite games of cards have caused such expres- 
sions as “euchred,” to signify that one is exposed or 
thwarted ; “I pass,” meaning that one declines further 
conjecture or speculation ; “let's make a Jack-pot,” a 
proceeding in the game of poker similar to ma ing a 
pool ; ‘ peeling the issues,” denoting an intention or 
proposal to put all the results of some action together 
and “ divvy up” or divide equally among the partners. 
To “catch on,” means to understand or comprehend 
quickly, and has its parallel on this side of the Atlantic 
in “do you catch my meaning ?” 

It is usual in the States to call railways “ railroads,” 
railway lines “ tracks,” carriages ‘cars,’ and stations 
“depots.” Tramway carriages are referred to as 
“street” or “ horse” cars, in contradistinction to “steam 
cars” or railway trains. A railway engine is known 
as a “locomotive,” in opposition to a stationary engine. 
The guards are called “conductors,” and there is no 
luggage, but all “baggage,” and hence porters are 
aullen opprobriously “ meee oan from their 
anything but gentle handling of the baggage. The 
speed ar tha trains has given rise to the phrase “to 
railroad a thing through,” meaning to get a thing 
done quickly. 

Very nearly every State has its provincialisms, and 
they are as numerous as the words peculiar to the 
counties of Britain. Climate has had a great deal to 


do with many of these peculiarities, the languid heat 
of the Southern States having induced a soft drawling 
accent and a habit of slurring over certain letters, 
syllables, and sounds. The free-and-easy manner in 
which children played among the slaves in slavery 


days added considerably to this slovenly habit of 

epenkin , while the t admixture of le and 
tench "Sica with thé English- king population 
also augmented the already imperfect pronunciation. 

Inthe North-Eastern or New England States, the 
old Puritan prim formalities have left a twang which 
appears to be ineradicable, together with a habit of 
interlarding ordinary conversation with quotations, apt 
and inappropriate, from the Scriptures, in a manner 
often most ol ac to British ears. 

In the West, with a population composed almost 
wholly of wild, adventurous spirits, most of whom 
have had but little, if any, education, the vernacular is 
striking in its rich imagery and its audacious use of 
metaphor and symbolism. 

The marvellous development of the continent itself 
provides hundreds of such images and figures of 
speech. The atmospheric changes and phenomena 
suggest others, and the exigencies of life, with the 
customs consequent upon them, are the foundations 
of many more. A book might easily be written full 
of these everyday colloquialisms common to different 

rts of the United States, and it would be a study of 
ife and character itself. 

Mention should also be made of the effect the large 
number of Germans, Irish, Italians, and Chinese. have 
had on the language. Add to this the words and 

hrases which really belong to the slang dictionary, 
ee which have been adopted on account of their 
triteness or point, and so have becone part and parcel 
of dictionary conversation. Numerous and significant, 
too, are the Americanisms which have grown out of 
the Civil War, and from the various Presidential 
campaigns. 

But, Fr all that, nied have become with long use so 
much embodied with the vernacular as to have almost 
left the regions of slang, and only enter it again when 
some Beis seize on, here and thers one or more 

icularly striking expressions, and appropriates it 
Ei pet vocabulary. Then, sndee it must be 
acknowledged that “ Americanisms” and “slang” are 
synonymous terms. 


oa 

Squakine Tarncs.—“ Why, Archie, you’re not at the 
jam again, and only punished for it an hour ago?” 

“Yes, ma. [ heard you tell auntie you thought you 
had whipped me too hard, and I thought I’d make 
things even.” 

—__~3=—___ 

“Do you think there are any really great men nowa- 
days?” said a Brixton belle to a young society man. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, with a modest smirk. 
“Did you see me when I p ayed Hamlet at our last 
dramatic entertainment ?” 


A HALFPENNY cigar, with a good draught, and an 
enterprising youth attached to the tail end of it, will 
load the surrounding atmosphere with a fragrance 
that heavily discounts a bone-yard, or a boot factory 
that burns its own scraps. 

———~-—_—_ 

A piece of land was sold in London the other day at 
the rate of five hundred thousand pounds an acre, and 
yet, in some parts of the country, land can be had for 
sixpence an acre. If people would look about a little 
before making their purchases they would save their 
money. 


—— 

Youne Lapy: “Give me one yard of——. Why, 
haven't I seen you before?” 

Shopman: “Oh, Maud, have you forgotten met I 


saved your life at the seaside last summer.” 
Young Lady (warmly): “Why, of course you did. 
You may give me two yards of this ribbon, please.” 
—__—— re 


‘* 


A Snorr Way witn Foreign Lancuaces.—A 
Yankee, guiltless of any tongue but his own, was 
haranguing on a German railway-platform a porter 
who was in the same predicament. An Englishman, 
seeing the expenditure of words with no corresponding 
result, offered his services as interpreter. 

“No, thank you, stranger,” said the gentleman hail- 
ing from the land of the Stars and Stripes ; “I guess 
English is the language of the future, and he’s got to 
understand it.” 

ee 

Wao will venture to say that the majority of young 
wives are not economical? A young bride ina western 
suburb, who is very fond of her husband, has concluded 
that a box of cigars will be a very nice birthday 

resent for him, and accordingly has purchased the 
gift and concealed it from view in a bottom drawer of 
the spare-room wardrobe. But she cannot help in- 
timating to her lady friends what a shrewd bargain 
she i eo 

y, James always pays seventy shillings a box 
for them, and I got theeé toe a giines: 1 ‘ 

Unhappy James—he little knows what his birthday 
has in store for him. ~ 


The first fourteen numbers of this paper, containing the 
account written by the popular Amcrican authoress, Miss 
Bisland, of her wonderful journcy “Round the World in 
Seventy-Siz Days,” can be obtained for 13. Qd., or post-~rce 
for \s. Oh 


A QUEER PLACE TO LIVE IN. 


c 

Axsout one hundred miles from Teheran is found a 
remarkable village called Lasgrid. The people ascribe 
an immense antiquity to it, and say that or Last, 
a son of Noah, drew on the ground the “grid,” or 
circle, which is the plnn of the structure. The hero of 
this legend is not very familiar to Biblical scholars in 
the West, but he is not unknown in Afghanistan. The 
Colosseum at Rome, although an oval, would convey 
some idea of the general appearance of Lasgrid, only 
it must be conceived as built of mud, which 1s almost 
the only building material in the country. 

Tho rude walls aro thick and solid at the base, and 
rise some thirty or forty feet, where there is a line of 
doors, and here and there a small window between 
them. By means of protecting beams, or branches 
of trees, over which smaller branches are laid, a 
kind of gallery is produced, with absolutely no pro- 
tection on the edge. Yet we saw women and chil- 
dren, sheep and goats upon this; a more frail and 
dangerous-looking arrangement it would be hard to 
conceive. 

There are two tiers of houses all round, and in some 
places there appear to be three. All had these galleries 
in front, either to communicate with the next house, 
or, as some did not communicate, they were only of 
use to come out upon to sit and work, or for the chil- 
dren to play upon. There was no getting up to these 
galleries from the outside. 

The means of going up was all on the inside. In 
some cases there are rough steps of mud, and in others 
there are inclined planes, half ladder and half road, 
made in the same way as the galleries. These lead u 
to galleries communicating with the houses, which 
were an exact repetition of those on the outside, the 
only ditference being that they were not so high up, 
and there were walls at places which did duty as 
parapets ; hence the certainty of falling over did not 
seem quis so great from the inside as on the outside. 

While looking at this strange structure from one of 
the upper galleries, an old woman, at least seventy 
years of age, passed me with a child stuck in some 
primitive way on her back. A few yards from me was 
one of those means of ascent formed of sticks with the 
remains of the mud hanging to them. It would have 
done duty for fowls to go up to their roosts upon. She 
clambered up on this to the gallery above, but that 
was not her destination ; her house was one up still 
higher, in a corner, and to reach it she had to crawl up 
on the edge of a crumbling mud wall. not above 
eighteen inches wide. 

On her left hand wasa perpendicular descent, enougn 
to make anyone dizzy, and death at the bottom of it if 
a fall should occur. Although on the other side there 
were only a few feet, if the old creature had slipped 
the chances are that she would have rolled down and 
fallen over the gallery with her baby on her back. 
The old lady went up very steadily, and reached her 
crow’s nest in perfect safety. 

The dwellings of the people were all on the upper 
part of the great circle, and the centre was filled up 
with strange moss structures, which are now falling to 
decay, as there is no longer any danger from the 
Turcomans. These places were for containing the 
grain of the village, and for receiving the live stock of 
the villagers when a raid occurred. 

One of a number of wells was pointed ‘out to us 
within a circle, and we were told that they had three 
or four, Which were always kept in good order in the 
days of danger. There is only one entrance to this 
circle, and tat is small, scarcely four feet in height, 
to which there is a stone door working with a pivot 
and socket, simiiar to the ancient stone doors found in 
the Hauran und other parts of the Soudan. This 
stone door of Lasgrid is a very rude one, being eight 
inches thick in some parts, and it tells its tale of the 
existence of great dangers, and the necessity for pro- 
tection. 

ei 

Ir is said that thirty-five more persons have been 
poisoned recently by eating sausages. This comes 
of putting brass collars on dogs. 


—_+j-—___ 


Tne question is asked us if there is anything that 
will bring youth to women? Yes, indeed, an income 
of, say, £2,000 a year will bring any number of them. 


en Sa 


A youno Parisian barrister in his first case was 
called upon to defend a couple of deep-dyed villains 
for whom there was no chance of escape. He woun 
up his address to the jury as follows :— 

“Gentlemen, there is, in the South of France a small 
village of 200 inhabitants. In that village there stands 
a house, in that house there lives an aged couple with 
their only daughter. The old man is perusing a paper 
with feverish anxiety, the old lady is shedding tears 
over her knitting, the young woman sits at the window 
gazing wistfully at the sky. They are waiting to hear 
the results of this trial, which will cause them immense 
delight or profound despair, according as my case is 
won or lost, for that old man is my father, that aged 
mopman my mother, and the young person is my_ 
sister 


Waex ENDING 
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FACTS, 


TuE onl. of the world in which no nati’ i 
and no et nplecios have been found is Aopen. 


fay aires tee aie emma 
million of go ow inclu e i 
it turns the scales at about eighty tons. ee 


A BOOK was printed during the time of Cromwell 
with the following title :—“ Eggs of charity, layed by 
the chickens of the covenant, and boiled with the 
water of divine love. Take ye and eat.” 


A Spantakgp in Barcelona has invented gloves for 
swimming. They facilitate the operations, as a web- 
membrane is between each tinger. The swimming- 
oe = Barcelona has bought several pairs of gloves 
or tri 


A pruaarst in St. Petersburg has invented a method 
of Hppttg Sees with a preparation so that they are 
lighted like a match by rubbing against any hard 
surface. A manufacturing company have paid him 
60,000 roubles for the patent. 


Larce Hunaartan Farms.—Baron Hirsch farms 
more than 40,000 acres of land in Hungary, where the 
largest agricultural operations in Europe are to be 
met with. Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, in the same 
country, is said to farm more than 100,000 acres. 


SrycuLan Mountain iw PorrucaL—In the pro- 
vince of Entreminhoe Douro there is a mountain 
Stella, which is remarkable for one thing not easy to 
he accounted for. On the top of it is a lake, in which 
the wrecks of ships, broken pieces of masts, shrouds, 
and even anchors are found, though the mountain is 
at least twelve leagues from the sea. 


Toe Wortp's Nams.—An energetio statistician 
has calculated that the average person trims otf a 
thirty-second of an inch from each finger every week, 
or about 14 inches a year. The average of human life 
the world over is forty Dslr Five feet of finger-nails 
from each finger, a round 100 feet from the twenty fingers 
and toes. There are 1,300,000,000 people on this world, 
and altogether they waste on an average 150,000,000 
feet, or 28,409 miles of finger-nail in a generation, 
sufficient to reach round the earth, and still leave 
over 3,000 miles to do our scratching with. 


Tre Karser’s Datty Breap.—The German Emperor 
is fond of variety, even in such small matters as his 
daily bread. Thus he takes for his breakfast a small 
white loaf, the top of which is covered over with salt, 
and which accordingly goes by the name of salt bun. 
After it he consumes a halfpenny bun, known asa 
“Lucca eye.” For his sandwiches he requires yet 
another kind of bread, made of the finest Vienna flour, 
baked till the outside, which is afterwards cut off, is 
quite black. At dinner, with the soup, broth sticks 
are served. They are made after an Italian recipe, 
which is the secret of the Court baker. 


Tue SHan’s Hovses.—The country seats of the Shah 
are numerous, extensive, and sumptuous. Besides 
those he has inherited, he has organised a number 
himself. We use the word “ organise,” because many of 
them are exceedingly elaborate, including numerous 
elegant palaces and pavilions, tanks of vast extent, 
gardens, groves, chases, and grounds covering miles. 
Our word “ paradise” comes from the old word pardeso, 
which Persians in the time of Darius applied to these 
summer retreats of royalty. An army © ardeners is 
employed in cultivating these delicious labyrinths of 
cooling shade and fragrant flowers, where the song of 
the nightingale and murmur of fountains ring the live- 
long summer. 


Every Lis Its Pricz.—Among the Anglo-Saxons 
every portion of the human body had a recognised monc- 
tary value, and anyone injuring the person of another 
had to pay his victim the legal price for the damage 
done. ‘he parts of the face were more highly valued 
than those of any other portion of the y, showing 
how much importance was attached by our Saxon 
ancestors to their personal appearance. If a man in 
those days knocked out one of the front teeth of his 
neighbour he had to pay him six shillings as a compen- 
gation, but if he destroyed his beard he had to hand 
over no less than twenty shillings. He might, how- 
ever, break his countryman’s thigh-bone for twelve, 
and his ribs for three shillings a-piece. He was 
allowed, of course, to smash up the members of an 
outlaw or of an enemy of his country gratis. 


CeLLULOID.—Most celluloid is made in France. A 
roll of paper is unwound and saturated with a mixture 
of tive parts of sulphuric acid and two parts of nitric 
acid, which falls on the paper in fine spray. This 
changes the cellulose of the paper into gun cotton. 
The excess of the acid having been expelled by pressure. 
the paper is washed with plenty of water until all 
traces of acid have been removed. It is then reduced 
to pulp and is passed on to the bleaching trough. 
Most of the water having been got rid of by meaus of 
a strainer, it is mixed with from twenty to ferty per 
cent. of its weight in camphor. A second mixture end 
grinding follows. This pulp is spread out in ttin 
slabs which are squeezed in a hydraulic press until * y. 
Then they are rolled in heated rollers and come ov 'n 
elastic sheets. They are from that point worked “p 
into almost any conceivable form. 
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Tue average income of the members of the House of 
Commons is said to be £6,250. 


Ong odd use of lead in the ancient world was 
to make it into imprecation tablets, which were 
surreptitiously sli into the tomb or coffin of a 
dead person in order that a curse might follow him 
even into another world. 


Herz Wrvvrasorst, the German Socialist leader, 
figures as an idol in a Chinese temple near Amoy. A 
young Germ travelling in the neighbourhood 
recently, ente a temple dedicated to the “Seven 
Geniuses,” and, to his surprise, he found a dilapidated 
bust of his countryman among the divinities. 


Cuancina THE CoLoun or Canarres.—Starting 
with the fact that canaries fed with cayenne pepper 
acquire a ruddy plumage, investigation proves that 
the pepper only produces an effect when given to 

oung birds before they moult; the colours of the 
eathers of older birds cannot be affected. Moisture 
facilitates the change of colour to a ruddy hue, which 
is aeain discharged under the influence of sunlight and 
cold. 


Some Monstrr Hammers.—At the Terni Works, in 
Italy, there is a hammer which weighs fifty tons. It 
was cast in 1873, and is said to have taken ninety days 
to cool sufficiently to admit of being set in position. 
Alexandrovski, Russia, has one ten tons heavier; that 
was cast in 1874. At the Crenstot Works in France 
there is one of sigh tons. It was made in 1877, and 
is set on an anvil block of 160 tons weight. The 
Cockerill Works, in Belgium, have a 100-ton hammer, 
and the Krupp Gun Works at Essen, Germany, have 
one of 150tons. The last-named hammer is the largest 
now used in the world. 


Roussia’s Micuty Arwy.—It is no wonder that the 
growing strength of Russia causes uneasiness at Berlin 
and Vienna. The population of All the Russias in 
1889 was reckoned at 109,000,000, just about double 
what it was sixty years ago. During the Cri- 
mean war the Russians put into the field 1,275,000 
men. The war footing of the army at present amounts 
to 4,600,000 men, together with 400,000 cavalry and 
3,835 guns, It is estimated that in cavalry alone 
Russia outnumbers the horsemen of the Triple Alliance 
by two to one. There are 20,000,000 ho: in the 
country, of which it is reckoned that nearly half are 
capable of being easily trained for cavalry service. 


VanisHina Wine.—One of the most remarkable 
fungi of which there is any record grew in the 
wine-cellar of Sir Joseph Banks. He received a cask 
of wine as a gift, and finding it too sweet, had it locked 


up in acellar to ripen. There it remained for three 


in his verney round the world. At the end of 
that period he directed his butler to ascertain the state 
of the wine, but the cellar door could not be opened on 
account of some powerful obstacle within. The door 
was cut down, when the cellar was found to be com- 
pletely filled with a fungus so dense and tirm as to 
require an axe for itsremoval. It was then discovered 
that the fungus had consumed every drop of the wine, 
and raised the empty cask to the ceiling. 


A Wet tHat Yiztps Goip.—There is a wonderful 
wellin Del Norte. It is an artesian well, with an 
abundant flow of pure water, sufficient to irrigate a 
considerable area of land. It is mineral water, is 
effervescent, very palatable, and extremely healthful. 
Nor is this all ; the force of the water brings up from 
the depths an occasional lump of native silver ora 
gold nugget. The frugal farmer has placed a sack of 
wire netting over the mouth of the well to catch the 
metal and prevent it from choking the cows. Local 
scientists state that at a great distance down, and 
under an enormous pressure, the water is washing 
away a ledge of rock, whose softer tae go into 
solution and give the water its mineral qualities, but 
whose gold and silver, not being dissolved, are brought 
to the surface in a metallic state. 


An Aprorr CraB.—On the Agala Islands, in the 
Indian Ocean, there is a very strange crab. He is 
known to science as the Birgus latro, or thief-crab, 
and his depredations are carried on in the cocoanut 
groves which abound on those islands. This crab 
grows to be twenty-two inches long—measured from 
the tip of the tail to the end of the long claw—and 
reactables in general appearance the hermit-crab. The 
abdomen is fleshy and not covered with a shell, and, 
in order to protect this, it is the habit of the thief- 
crab to take forcible possession of another shell, in 
which it lives. It is nocturnal in its operations, and 
has the faculty of selecting the trees bearing the finest 
cocoanuts. Climbing up 
twenty-five feet, it reaches the limbs and severs the 
stems which attach the nuts to the branches. These 
are frequently os thick as three fingers, and would 
require a strong knife to cut them. Having brought 
down the nut, the crab descends to the preana 
digs a hole, and rolls the cocoanut into it. He then 
commences to tear off the husk, fibre by fibre, until the 
nut is completely exposed, and then, breaking in what 
is known as the eye, he eats the meat completely out. 
The fibres stripped off the cocoanut by this crab will 
frequently fill a bushel basket, and they are gathered 
for making mattresses, and are also twisted into 
ropes. 


rae probably during the time he was with Captain 


the trunks, frequently for’ 
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Two pounds is the average annual income of « 
native of India 

Frve hundred trading vessels leave the Thames daily 
for all parts of the glo 

THERE are 1,155 glaciers or ice-rivers in the Alps, 
of which 249 have a length of more than 48 miles. 


WHALEBONE is £300 the ton dearer this year than 
last. Just before the close of 1890 it was eold for 
£2,200 per ton ; now it sells for £2,500. 


Tue highest price ever given in this country for a 
bull was at Lord Dunmore’s sale, when Lord Fitz- 
hardinge gave 4,500 guineas for the “Duke of Con- 
naught ” when a calf. 

On an average an Englishman uses annually 114 Ibe. 
of paper,an American 10¢ lbs.,a German 8 Ibs.,a French- 
man 73 lbs, an Italian or an Austian 34 bs., a Spaniard 
14]b., and a Russian 14 1b. 


Ir is authoritatively stated that during the year 1890 
upwards of five thousand ple were run over in 
London, this being pine ly due to the drivers of 
covered vehicles, who, generally sitting inside, are 
unable to see anything beyond what is immediately in 
front of them. 

Tue celebrated diamond necklace which the worthy 
Ismail Pacha presented to the Empress Eugénie on 
the opening of the Suez Canal, an which was sold, 
bagataar with the rest of the French Crown jewels, a 
few yeats ago, is now on show at a Madrid jeweller’s. 
The price asked for it is £15,000. 


In Lima, Peru, a cow frequently spends all her 
days on the roof of her owner's residence, having been 
taken up when a calf and brought down at the end of 
her life as fresh beef. Chicken coops are still more 
common on the roofs of dwellings, and in the thickly 
populated portions of the town your neighbour's cocks 
Okan you at daylight. 

Tue franchise agitation in Belgium gives an interest 
to the fact that, owing tothe vote being at a 
restricted to those who pay a certain amount of direct 
taxes, the whole electoral power of the country is at 

resent vested in fewer than 132,000 persons. In Great 
Britain there is one elector to about six of the 
population ; in Belgium only one to about forty-six. 


ExpENsEs OF THE BANK oF ENGLAND:.—From a 
recent report to Parliament, we learn that the yearl 
expenses of this bank now amount to £179,405, whic 
includes £89,731 for wages, £8,063 for pensions, £2,926 
for directors, £25,600 for rent, £8,568 for repairs, 
£2,300 for taxes, £8,601 for stationery and charges 
connected therewith, £11,523 for bank-note paper, and 
£20,491 as compensation to bankers. 


A Curious Baptismal Custom.—That the children 
of the Prussian Royal Family are christened with 
water from the Jordan is well known in Berlin ; but 
this fact is much doubted outside the city. For this 
reason the editor of a provincial paper has applied for 
information to Dr. Dryander, who Iately c ristened 
the young Prince Joachim. The chaplain has replied 
that christenings in the Royal House were always 
performed with water from the Jordan, a peany 
of which is kept in the Castle. The water with whic 
Prince Joachim was baptized was carefully preserved 
and restored to its place. 

Tur ANIMAL WHICH Enpures CoLp Bzst.—A pro- 
fessor of the Académie des Sciences has been making 
experiments which have resulted in convincing him 
that the rabbit is, of quadrupeds, the most capable of 
endo a very low temperature. Enclosed all 
night in a block of ice, a rabbit was found next day 
getting on very comfortably, and evidently not aware 
of anything very peculiar in his circumstances. In 
this regard the rabbit leaves far behind our faithful 
friend the dog, though, according to the learned pro- 
fessor, sheep, goats, and pigs take good second, third, 
and fourth places. 

Satrep Fiso.—The man who first salted herrings 
revolutionised trade and became a benefactor to his 
country. It was a long-headed Dutch fisherman, 
William Buckels by name, who found out that salt 
fish will keep, and can be packed in barrels and ex- 
ported. a this time tish had to be consumed 
directly they were caught; but the new eres’ 
created a great industry in ‘Holland, and the salt fis 
trade, which she monopolised for some time, added 
immensely to the country’s wealth. Statues were 
erected to commemorate Buckels; and’ Queen Mary 
of Hungary honoured his memory in a very peculiar 
way. She seated herself in state upon the old fisher- 
man’s tomb, and called for and ate a salted herring. 


Catcuine Insects BY Evectricity.—A variety of 
moth in the Bavarian forests is so destructive to the 
wood as torender its removal a matter of urgency. 
For a long time children were employed to collect the 
caterpillars or larve of the Oa, and were paid at 
so much per bucketful. This, however, was found 
both expensive and ineffective, so enormous fly-papers 
were next tried, but with no appreciable result. Row 
an electric search-light in connection with a blowing 
fan has been designed and put into use as an insect 
catcher. The insects are attracted by the light, and 
fly near the lantern ; they are then drawn into a pi 
by the suction draught, and carried to a sor’ of mill, 
which mixes them up with a little flour, The resulting 


blend is then used for poultry food, 
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FICTION. 


Tus Baccar’s TaLe—*I am a one-armed man, and, 
besides, I have but one leg, which is merely an orna- 
mental leg ; for, as I have the gout in my foot, I have 
no leg to stand on. I would not mind this so much if 
both my arm and my eg were not gone from the right 
aide, so that people say I am a biassed man. 

“My wife induced me to get an artificial arm and an 
artificial leg, but I found them bothersome, and hardly 
ever put them on. 

“ My misfortune was sometimes a convenience ; for, 
when creditors called, I met them first as a one- 
armed man, again as a one-legged man, the third time 
as a man who had lost an arm and a Jeg, and a fourth 
time as a man of perfect ag bs ue. Thus, by skilfully 
manipulating my wooden li I for four 
different persons. : 

“In this way I put off the most grasping of my 
creditors till I was able to pay them, and I was s0 suc- 
cessful in my ruses that my neighbours came to regard 
my see as a sort of hospital full of dismembered 
people. 

“Tt is obvious that I have slight means of support. 
I cannot be a k-keeper, for I have no arm with 
which to write. I cannot bea letter carrier, for I am 
not able to deliver a letter on one leg. 

“While I was looking about for something to doI got 
stage struck ; I applied to one of the theatres for a 
situation. The manager smiled, and asked me how I 
could go on the staze unless I was carried on? 

“A week later the manager put ona Russian melo- 
drama, and he sent for me. He wanted me to pla 
the Czar in the last act. I signed articles wit 
him and committed my part to memory. 

“There were two actors to play the Crar, the 
leading man and myself, and we dressed precisely alike. 
I did not come on till the last act. Then they ex- 
ploded a mine on the stage, and the actor who had 
played the Czar through the first part of the drama 
was caught up into the flies. 

“About two minutes later they let me down to the 
stage by a wire, with a piece of the crown about the 
size of a shilling on my head. I had only one arm 
and one leg, and I made an immense hit. The house 
encored, and sometimes we had to blow up the Czar 
three times at the end of the act. 

“The plot of the next play they produced turned on 
a steamboat explosion, and they cast me for the part 
of the man who was blown up and came down with 
bits of the boiler, fragments of the smoke-stacks, and 
splinters of the screw. I came down about fifteen 
minutes after the boat blew up, and about five minutes 
after I had alighted on the middle of the wreck my 
wooden arm came down too. I made such a pro- 
fessional success that the leading man was jealous of 


me. 

“After the play, when I went hobbling out of the 
theatre on a crutch, with only one arm and one leg, 
the people really thought that I had been blown up, 
and used tosay: ‘The poor actor! I wonder what 
salary he gets. His right limbs are gone. Ah, that is 
because he was standing on the right side of the deck.’ 

“ At last the manager left the profession, and s0 my 
engagement came to an end. 

“ Tam now considering the proposition of a manu- 
facturer who wishes me, as a one-armed and one-legged 
man, to learn to ride on the unicycle. Of course, it 
would be a novel sight to see a man with only one arm 
and one leg riding on one wheel, and would be a 
valuable advertisement of the riding gear. I am 
selling lead pencils temporarily.” 

—— 


Tue Macic Wanp.—I was a boy at the time. From 
my babyhood I had given myself up to inventions, and 
now the passion was at its height. 

My bribant inventions had hitherto been despised, 
but now I was about to become famous. 

Tramps had infested our village for the last month. 
They were intolerable. Why not massacre one or two? 
Some of them would be better out of pain, and it would 
do the country good. 

Yes, I would rid the country of the pest. I would 
astonish the world, or at least, the tramps, with my 
“ Magic Wand, or Tramp Wolloper.” 

I didn’t go to school, so in less than a week it was 
finished. Now for the working of it. 

Let us examine the situation. 

This wand resembled that used by a harl 
Christmas. It lay horizontally on the wall at 
of the door. 

From the handle of it stretched two copper wires— 
one to the knocker on the door, the other to the lid of a 
box placed on its end on a window above. This box 
contained whitewash of the choicest material. Every- 
thing was in good working order. I was about to take 
it down again when I observed two tramps of the first 
water, slouching along and apparently making for the 
fatal door. 

Didn't I smile. I had climbed into a stable loft ad- 
joining the house, and commanded a good view of the 
pantomime. 

For a moment they stood opposite the door, and 
held a consultation. could not sit for excitement. 
Would they go away after all the trouble I had taken? 
No! One of them places his hand upon the knocker. 


uin at 
6 side 
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Tat ! 

Bamethin wrong. Perhaps he didn’t knock loud 
enough. There he goes again. 

Tat-tat! 


Oh, my ; those were warmers. He had received two 


lorious licks on the ears. : 
a Wot's that for?” he angrily asked his companion, 
as soon as he could catch his breath. 

“ Wot’s wot ?” responded No. 2. . . 

“T’'ll let you see ‘ wot’s wot.’ Don’t try it on again, 
or else I'l] dot you.” 

Still no one had thought fit toanswer the door. 

No. 1 having got his share, invited No. 2 to try his 
persuasive powers, and that individual declared he 
would make the inmates hear, although he pulled 
down the house. 

With determination stamped upon every feature, he 
gave one—well, knock is not the word. 1 thought he 
would have burst open the door. The back of his head 
faced the wand, but no matter—he caught it. 

He arose, wi his face, and invited his comrade 
to finish the affair in a neighbouring field. I would 
have followed, but supper time had come, and I 
went in. 

Just as my washing operations were finished, I was 
startled by a knock at tts door, followed _ by a yell of 
pain. Another tramp had caught it. Oh! wasn't I 
in ecstasies? Good gracious! I should know that 
voice. 

“Who was that? Who did that? By George, Ill 
dust his bonnet.” 

It was father. What could I do? I dared not 
explain matters. 

After a “ walk round” or two, he cooled down some- 
what, and gave another knock at the door—a little 
louder this time. Wanting to see if anyone would 


strike him, he held his face in a splendid position for |’ 


the wand. 

Another whack. Right on his nose. Oh, dear! 
things were getting serious. At this moment his eye 
pee sight of the wand, which had got misplaced. 
He wrenched it from the wall. ‘The lid of the box 
came off, and the whitewash proved equal to the 
emergency. It literally clothed him. 

I could stand it no longer. 1 opened the door, and, 
with tears in my eyes, expressed the sorrow I felt, that 
things had turned out so unfortunately. 

But let us draw the screen. Sutiice it to say that the 
self-same wand that day did other duty. I had to take 
my supper standing. I thought I had been cured of 
inventing, but of late the passion has returned. Thou- 
sands of schoolboys are now using wy “ Deceitful 
Pad.” This tits neatly into the trousers, and forms a 
peculiar arrangement, rendcring punishment painless, 
while it generally succeeds in splitting the master’s 
cane. 

Once used, always used. No schoolboy should be 
without it. Testimonials may be seen. 


° 
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WHERE Tuk PoET PINES TO BE. 


I wou tp flee from the city’s rule and law, 
From its fashion and form cut loose, 
And go where the strawberry grows on its straw, 
And the gooseberry grows on its goose ; 
Where the catkin-tree is climbed by the cat 
As she crouches for her prey, 
The guileless and unsuspecting rat 
On the rattan-bush at play. 


I will watch at ease the saffron cow, 
And her cowlet in their glee, 
As they leap in joy from bough to bough 
On the top of the cowslip-tree ; 
Where the musical partridge drums on his drum, 
And the woodcock chucks his wood, 
And the dog devours the dogwood plum 
In the primitive solitude. 


And then to the white-washed dairy I'll turn, 
Where the dairymaid hastening hies, 

Her maa and golden-hued butter to churn 
From the milk of her butterflies ; 

And I'll rise at morn with the early bird, 
To the fragrant farmyard pass, 

When the farmer turns his beautiful herd 
Of grasshoppers out to grass. 


io 


“T HAve always wondered,” said the newly-arrived 
missionary to the genial cannibal, “what become of 
my predecessor.” 

e bh, he,” returned the cannibal—* he has gone into 


the interior.” 
—-—___. 
Sue: “It will be a pleasure to me toshare your 
troubles and anxieties.” 
He: “ But I haven't any.” 
She: “Oh, you will have plenty when we are 


married.” 
——-i-—_—_—. 


Tur Presiding Judge questions a young woman 
accused of poisoning her husband with arsenic. 

“You have heard the medical evidence, The body 
contained a sufficient quantity of poison to kill ten 


perso 
The 
eater !’ 


Prisoner (sharply): “My husband was a big 


— 
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Ir is nearly safe to say that the most disappointed 
Seg eae eet 

get a let a a rom i 
receives instead a bill frem bis tailor. - ata 


i 4 
“Tm v ular with Mrs, Bjones.” 
“ Wie wt ae that ‘B. MSS,’ al 1 
y, ] wro at ‘ Bjones’s * always look 
neat and handsome. It was printed ‘Bionee’s ne, 
always looks neat and handsome.” 


Nornine makes a man prouder than to find, when 
he has got his en nicely laid out. and the seeds al] 
in, that every hen within a mile of him seems deter- 
mined to have a claw in the job, and to show. how she 
would have arranged matters if he had consulted her. 


Promisinc Cup or THE OLD Biock.—Newspaper 
Man’s Little Bor (uebing in breathlessly): “Papa, 
you’d ’a’ enjoyed bein’ down where I was just now.” 

Newspaper Man: “ Why so, my son ?” 

“Man fell off a three-storey building and broke his 


neck.” 
—— 

MacistratE: “ You are sentenced to one week's im- 
prmenment. You shall have the best of food and any 

iterature you may desire, and— ” 

Prisoner : “ Most rigneeous judge.” 

Magistrate : “* The Bogie Man’ shall be played under 
your window four times a day.” 

Prisoner (falling on his Ene) : “Mercy! mercy ! 
Sentence me to be hanged instead.” 

———— 

AT a general meeting of a tramway com , one of 
the sharcholders got up and remarked : a 

“Some people say that. crowding the tramcars is apt 
to generate bacilli and microbes.” 

What!” shouted the chairman of the company, 
jumping from his seat. ‘ How long has this ferrite 
state of affairs existed 1” 

“Four years, I understand.” 

“ Good gracious! And all that time those bacilli and 
things have been riding without paying any fare?” 

————jo—__ 

Happy Reveasz.—When Scheffel was staying in 
Italy for the benetit of his health, he received from a 
friend in Germany an unfranked letter containing 
nothing but the words, “ Iam well. With kind regards. 
—Yours, etc.” Annoyed at having to pay double 
postage for such an insignificant piece of news, the 
poet determined to serve his friend out. He procured 
a large stone of immense weight, packed it in a box 
and sent it to his correspondent, “ Carriage forward.” 
The latter, in the belief that the contents of the parcel 
were valuable, gladly paid the heavy charge for car- 
riage, opened the box and found, to his horror, nothing 
but an ordinary stone, bearing a label on which was 
written, “On the receipt of the news that you were in 
Seen health, the accompanying load poled off my 


———f-—___ 

Ir the railway man is ready in repartee, from an ap- 
parent desire not to talk, this desire having been the 
natural result of the demands made tpon him to 
answer so many frivolous questions, he cannot be 
said to be unequal to an emergency. A ticket-in- 
spector one day, at a combined concert and public 
meeting, had a poets made to him, and was 
consequently called upon to make a speech in re- 
sponse. For a time he shook his head; but at last, 
relenting, he said : 

“ Well, P’'ve only one speech.” 

“ Allright ; give us that !” several called out. 

“Very well,” he assented ; and looking round for a 
moment, he exclaimed, according to the order of the 
classes of passengers : 

_ “Tickets, if you please, gentlemen ;_ tickets, please ; 
tickets!” and retired from the platform. It is said 
that the speech was 80 effective that the band could 
not play for fully ten minutes, and that the audience 
a not have listened to thom even if they had 
played. 


“HouszHoLD DEPARTMENTS ” are very good adjuncts 
to a newspaper in their way, when selected by a 
woman, but the male journalist who dabbles with the 
mysteries of cooking runs a frightful risk. Tho editor 
of a journal star a column of that kind recently, 
and a few ele rcieatin a fierce-looking woman 
came into the office, ‘carefully concealing some object 
behind her back. . : 

_ “Are ya the man what published that new and 
improved way to make currant cake?” 

@ was, 
_ “You said mix washing soda with the flour, and stir 
in a little oatmeal and sweet oil to give it consis- 
tency ” 
“ T—I—believe so.” 

“ And to add tifteen eggs and some treacle, and two 
ounces of guin-arabic, and set in a cool place to bake?” 

“4 think that was it.” 

Well, take that then ;” and the indignant house- 
v knocked him down with a weapon that felt like 
+ ludgeon, but which he knew in his heart must 
i..+e been a half-baked cake constructed on his new 
pattern. ae 


Week ENDING 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD. READ, 
———————— 
THE FLYING FROG. 


One of the most curtous and interesting reptiles 
which I met with in Borteo was a See 
which was brought me by one of the Chinese work: 
men. He assured me that he had seen it come down, 
in a slanting direction, from a high tree, as if it flew, 
On examining it I found the toes very long,‘and fully 
webbed to their very extremity, : thet’ when ex: 
pends they offered a surface much larger than that of 
the body. 

The fore-legs were also bordered by a membrane, and 
the body was capable of considerable inflation. The 
back and limbs were of a very deep shining 
colour, the under surface and the inner toes yellow, 
while the webs were black, rayed with yellow. The 
body was about four inches long, while the webs of 
each hind foot, when fully expanded, covered a surface 
of four square inches, and the webs of all the feet to- 
gether covered about twelve square inches. 

As the extremities of the toes have dilated discs for 
adhesion, showing the creature to be a true tree-frog, 
it is dificult to imagine that this immense membrane 
of the tocs can be for the purpose of swimming only,, 
and the account of the Chinaman, that it flew down 
from the tree, becomes very credible. 

‘This is, I believe, the first instance known of a 
“ flying frog,” and it is very interesting to Darwinians, 
as showing that the variability of the toes, which have 
been already modified for purposes of swimming and 
adhesive climbing, have been taken advantage of to 
enable an allied species to pass through the air like a 
flying lizard. It would a 
the genus Rhacophorus, which consists of several frogs 
of a much smaller size than this, and having the i 
of the toes less developed. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CREATURE IN THE WORLD. 


Tue first two or three days of our stay here wero 
very wet, and I obtained very few insects or birds, 
but at length, when I was beginning to despair, my’ 
boy Baderoon returned one day with a specimen which 
sg me for months of delay and expectation. 

t was a small bird, a little less than a thrush. The 
greater part of its plumage was of an intense cinnabar 
red, with a gloss as of spun glass. On the head the 
feathers became short and velvety, and shaded with 
rich orange. Beneath, from the breast downwards, 
was pure white, with the softness and gloss of silk, 
and across the breast a band of deep metallic green 
separated this colour from the red of the throat. ve 
each eye was around spot of the same motallic green ; 
the bill was yellow, ae the feet and legs were of a fine 
cobalt blue, strikingly contrasting with all other parts 
of the body. 

Merely in arrangement of colours and texture of 
plumage this little bird was a gem of the first water; 
yet these comprised only half its strange beauty. 

Springing from each side of the breast, and palais 
lying concealed under the wings, were little tufts of 
greyish feathers about two inches long, and each 
terminated by a broad band of intense emerald green. 
‘These plumes can be raised at the will of the bird. and 
spread out into a pair of elegant fans when the wings 
are elevated. 

But this is not the only ornament. The two middle 
feathers of the tail are in the form of slender wires 
about five inches long and which diverge in a 
beautiful double curve. About half an inch of the 
cnd of this wire is webbed on the outer side only, 
and coloured of a fine metallic green, and being 
curled spirally inwards forms a pair of elegant glitter- 
ing buttons, Naociog five inches below the y, and 
the same distance apart. 

_ These two ornaments, the breast fans and the spiral 
tipped tail wires, are ors unique, not occurring 
on any other species of the eight thousand different 
birds that are known to exist upon the earth; 
and, combined with the most exquisite beauty of 
plumage, render this one of the most perfectly lovely 
of the many lovely productions of nature. — 

My transports of admiration and delight quite 
amused my Aru hosts, who saw nothing more in the 
Pe Hi raja” than we do in the robin or the gold- 

nch. 

‘Lhus one of my objects in coming to the Far East 
was accomplished. it had obtained a specimen of the 
King Bird of Paradise, which had been described by 
Linneus from skins preserved in a mutilated state by 
the natives. 

I knew how few Europeans had ever beheld the per- 
fect little organism I now gazed upon, and how very 
imperfectly it was still known in Europe. The emo- 
tions excited in the mind of a naturalist, who has long 
desired to see the actual thing which he has hitherto 
known only by description, drawing, or badly-pre- 
served external covering, especially when that thing 
is of surpassing rarity and beauty—require the poetic 
faculty fully to express them. 


[Tur Matay ArcuiPeLaco. B ArreD RUSSEL 
WALLACE. Macmillan & Co., 6s.—/ew books are 8o tn- 


teresting to the general reader as the travels of a naturalist, 
and we do not remember any recent book 
wherein so much fascinating readin: 

scientific research, as tn this volume by 


of this kind 
ts combined with 
Mr. Wallace.) 


that it was ‘calloused 


pear to be a new species of . 
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‘THE ORIGINAL OF A NOTORIOUS CHARACTER. 
‘Leones, the planter into whose hands Uncle Tom 

fell after the sudden eer of Mr. St. Clare, had his 

counterpart on man 

of Mra. Stowe’s pa 


actually , 
blacksmith’s hammer or a nodule of iron, telling me 


When I left the plantation I drew a Jon 
felt as if I had escaped from an ogre’s den.” Amon, 
planters it was a disputed point whether it was mos 
ying to work “niggers” to death or to prolong their 
ves by fairly humane treatment. Legree was a type 
of those who “believed in taking the work out of 
niggers even if it killed them.” In answer to the 
uery as to how long slaves would last, he reptied : 

Well, dunno ; 'cordin’ as their constitution is. Stout 
fellers last six or seven years ; trashy ones get worked 
up in two or three. I used to, when I fust begun, have 
considerabletrouble fussin’ with ‘em and trying to make 
‘em hold out, doctorin’ on ’em up when they’s sick, and 
givin’ on’em clothes and blankets, and what not, and 
trying to keep’em all sort o’ decent and comfortable. 
Law, ‘twasn’t no sort of use; I Jost money on ’em, and 
twas heaps o’trouble. Now, yen see, | just put ’em 
straight through sick or well. When one nigger’s dead 
I buy another ; and I find it comes cheaper and easier 
every way.” The barbarous treatment of the slaves 
upon Legree’s plantation is no overdrawn story of 
horror. fe was a common thing upon the sugar plan- 
tations, when grinding commenced, for negroes to work 
night and day for three months, wit only short 
intervals for sleep. Also at the sugar-rolling season 
the slaves in Louisiana worked for two to three months, 
both night and day, scarcely retiring to rest during the 
whole period. The tragical fate of Uncle Tom upon 
Legree’s plantation has too many times had its parallel, 
which many living witnesses have testified to Mrs. 
Stowe. 

(Tue Lirg or Harriet Beecner Stowe. By Saran 
A. Tootgy. Sampson Low & Co., 5s.—A book which, 
though professedly written for boys and girls, will be read 
with interest by their elders. Most of the characters tn 
Unciz Tom's Canin, the book which won for Mrs. 
Stowe undying fame, were drawn from living personages, 
and the above extract tells of the man who was handed 
to the execration of millions as Tom’s inhuman master, 
Legree.J 


A BOY CRUSOE. : 

Ropert Everarp, when a youth, was bound by his 
father, Mr. William Everard, as apprentice to Captain 
Crib, of the ship Baudin, ostensibly for a slave-huntin 
expedition, but in reality for almost an thing whic 
might turn up in any way of business, clean or dirty. 
He sailed from London in August, 1686. The ship was 
ordered to Madagascar. On their arrival the natives 
suddenly dashed on the unarmed whites, cut the cap- 
tain’s throat from ear to ear, and murdered the mate 
and the purser. Of those who landed on that dis- 
astrous Sabbath, there was no one left alive besides 
Everard the cabin boy. 

Few English youths have ever found themselves in 
worse circumstances than did Robert Everard far this 
weary two years and nine months. His case seems to 
have been worse than either that of Alexander Selkirk, 
or of the Musquito Indian who preceded him in his 
solitary occupation of Juan Fernandez. One almost 
wonders that he did not die; yet it is difficult to die at 
fifteen, when all the faculties of nature are waxin 
instead of waning, when life is so new and so devoid o 
experience, that hope, and the almost certain expecta- 
tion of better things in a larger future, overbear any 
amount of present misery. man would have died 
under this ; the boy liv Let us see, as a matter of 
curiosity, how he did live out this time, hunted about, 
naked, and alone among savages. = . 

Apparently nature in Madagascar is in her kindest 
mood, or he would certainly have died. I could soarcely 
lay my hand on any other spot on the map where a 
naked lad could have suffered so much and have lived ; 
but then he was an English lad, and lads of that race 
are hard to kill. ‘Too stupid to die,” says Arminius. 
Very likely; still India was not conquered by the 
Prussians. ’ 

His first requisite was fire. This he got by the old 
savage trick of working a hard piece of wood against 
a rotton piece ; a trick which I have seen often tried 
without the slightest result except anger. Sir Samuel 
Baker confirms this matter. The gettin of fire from 
two sticks seems to be a faculty possess only by the 
most harbarous tribes ; I have never seen a white man 
who could do it. However, Robert Everard could, and 
kept his fires burning, he lying, without any clothes 
whatever, between them. ' : 

For food, he had not so much as a knife ; yet he did 
not fare badly. He got a piece of sharp stone, with 
which he dug out of the earth yams and potatoes, and 
these he roasted in the fire. Then he got plantains, 
bananas, oranges, and pine-apples, which wanted no 
roasting. Still his principal larder was the sea-shore. 

He made himself a spear out of a stick, between tive 
and six feet long, sharpening it as well as he could, 
and hardening it in the fire. With this he went down 
to the shore, and almost lived in the sca, 


breath, and 
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Sometimes he had the luck a figh with hie 
stick among the rocks, At cle Fines at Mh water 
he made a dam (probably with seaweed) among the 
channels of the rocks, strong enough to detain the fish 
when the tide went down. At another time he would 
wade into the water and watch for the large crabs 
which are common on that coast. When he saw one 
he would put down an elastic stick which he had 
between the claws, and bending it over, would hold the 
crab tight; then he would put his arm in the water 
and break:off the claws, and so secure the crab without 
fear of being bitten. 

In the rainy weather he would go down to the shore 
to watch for turtle. Sometimes he would see one, and 
sometimes two, coming ashore. If they were small he 
would kill them ; if big let them er being too large 
for removal ; he also got many of t eir eggs, “ which 
were very good meat. 

Water, however, was almost his worst difficulty. “T 
had nothing to bring me a little water to set by me 
when I was a-dry, but was always obliged to go so far 
(a mile) for more as I wanted it.” One would think 
that even an educated Englishman or German, the 
most unkillable of modern ‘mortals, would have suc- 
cumbed under such o stress of misfortune; but this 
sailor had borne up against and weathered worse things 
than these. 

He was now, after two years, in addition to his other 
troubles, attacked by very serious illness. His body 

ot all over sores, and he had no remedies except 

thing in salt water, which stung him to madness, 
and caused the fleas to torment him in a manner it is 
difficult to imagine. At last, however, he was so lucky 
as to find a wild bee’s nest in a rock, and getting 
possession of the shard of a castaway earthen pot, he 
melted it down, wax, honey, and all, to use it for 
ointment. 

This brought on delirium, but it lasted only a short 
space of time, so that he was able to get about at 
intervals and pet food. His deliverance was now, after 
three years of absolute nakedness and solitude, very 
near. 

There came to the island a small Arabian vessel to 
buy om pee To the captain of this vessel Robert 
Everard addressed himself, praying him to smuggle 
him away. But this the eaptain declined to do, as if 
he should in any way offend the king it would injure 
his negro trade. He, however, promised to do what he 
could for him, and while he stayed there told the bo 
to come to his house every day, and so fed him with 
the same victuals as he ate himself, sometimes adding a 
handful of candied dates, He also gave him a blue 
stone (probably sulphate of copper) to cure his sores. 

So things went on for six weeks, until one day the 
Arab sent for Everard. When he arrived he was 
made to sit down, and a new palam was given 
him to wrap himself in. The kind Arab now informed 
him of the good news that he had bought him of the 


o 


king for twenty dollars and that the king would 
never have let him go had he not believed that he would 
have died by the way. 


After many extraordinary adventures among the 
Arabs, he went te Bombay, round the Cape to the 
West Indies, and so home, meeting his father at 
Blackwall, after seven years’ absence, “to the great 
joy of us both.” 

{Tares or Oxp Travet. By Henry Kinoszey. 
Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d—A ¥ tnteresting book, 
wherein are related the adventures, land and sea, of 
such old-world explorers as Andrew Battel, Miles Philips, 
and John Fox. The volume ts written in an attractive, 
gossipy style, and will prove wlteresting to old and 

oung alike. The extract which we give above has 

taken, a few lines here and there, from “The 
Travels of Robert Everard.”] 


£2100 INSURANCE 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


During the Winter Months we propose to 
substitute a Football Insurance for the 
Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
the summer season. This will remain in 
operation until the first week in April, 
when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
Meantime we undertake to pag oe HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the froprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide to be the next 
of kin of any football player who meets witlr 
his death by an accident while actually 
playing football. The only condition is that 
the player in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident aC sory of the 
current number of PEARSON’S WE » which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
of the accident. Notice of accident must be 
given within three days, and death must 
have occurred within twenty-four hours of 
the accident. 


| Signed_ 
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Tuz following story, sent by 
Me. JOHN 8. DUERDEN, 
101, Dzwpssy STREeEr, 
Srepnzy, E., 


is the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
him a cheque for Two Guineas. 


THE FALL OF PEMBERTON MILL. 


Tue City of Lawrence is unique in its way. Of the 
25,000 souls who inhabit it, 10,000 are operatives in the 
factories, and of these two-thirds are girls, Had you 
watched them as they were coming out, you might 
have noticed one who was slightly built and undersized. 
The children used to cry out, ‘“ Humpback ! hump- 
back !” and people in passing would say, ‘ Look at that 
girl.” It was a sickly face, but with a certain wiry 
nervous strength about the muscles of the mouth and 
chin ; it would have been a womanly, pleasant mouth, 
had it not been crossed by a white scar, which 
attracted attention more than the womanliness or 
pleasantness. 

The world had, indeed, dealt hardly with her. Her 
deformity had been caused by a blow from her drunken 
mother. _Sene remembered that and her unhappy 
childhood, and when the wretched mother had met a 
violent death, she also remembered hearing someone at 
the funeral say, ‘“‘ How glad Sene must be !” 

Since that, life had meant three things—her father, 
the mill, and Richard Cross. ‘The latter had, b 
chance, become a resident in the same house wit 
Sene and her old father. A tender sympathy, com- 
bined with the same interests, soon ripened into love, 
and resulted in an engagement. * 

But, after a time, she discovered that Dick’s affec- 
tions were being drawn away from herself, and centred 
upon Del [vory, a pretty, giddy girl, whose beauty she 
sometimes envied, but Oh cas frivolity she despised. 
Dick, not knowing that his secret was discover 
too honourable to think of breaking his engagement, 
and consequently tried to resist and suppress his new 
love by avoiding Del and redoubling his attentions to 
Sene. The latter had long been trying to release him, 
but could not tind courage to do so. 

The factory-bell chimed cheerily, and a few sleepers, 
in safe, luxurious beds, were wakened by hearing the 
girls sing on their way to work. 

Sene was a little dizzy that morning—the constant 
palpitation of the floors always made her dizzy after 
a wakeful night—and so her ccloured cotton threads 
danced out of place, and troubled her. Del Ivory, 
working beside her, said—“ How the mill shakes! 
What’s going on?” 

“ It’s the new machinery they’re hoisting in,” observed 
the overseer, carelessly. ‘Great improvement, but 
\ ay heavy ; they calc'late on getting it all into place 
io. ay. You'd better be tending to your frame, Miss 

vory. 

“Del,” said Sene, “I think to-morrow mee 

She stopped. Something strange had happened to 
her work-frame; it jarred, buzzed, snapped ; the threads 
untwisted and flew out of place. “Curious!” she 
said to herself, and looked up. 

Looked up to see her overseer turn wildly, clap his 
hands to his head, and fall ; to hear a shriek frem Del 
that froze her blood ; to see the solid ceiling gape above 
her ; to see the walls and windows stagger ; to see iron 
pillars reel, and vast machinery throw up its help- 
Jess, giant arms, and a tangle of human faces blanch 
and writhe. 

She sprang as the floor sank. Beyond were the stairs 
and an open door ; she threw out her arms, and strug- 
gled on with hands and knees, tripped in the gearing, 
and saw, as she fell, a square oaken beam above her 
yield and crash. She felt her hands slip and her knees 
slide, and support, time, place, and reason go utterly 
out. 

“At ten minutes before five, on Tuesday, the tenth of 
January, the Pemberton Mill, all hands being at the 
time on duty, fell to the ground.” 

So the record flashed over the telegraph wires, 
sprang into large type in the newspapers, passed from 
lip to lip, a nine days’ wonder, and was forgotten. 
Who shall say what it was to the seven hundred and 
fifty souls who were buried in the ruins? What to 
the eighty-cight who diced that death in exquisite 
agony! What to the wrecks of men and women who 
endure unto this day a life that is worse than death? 
What to that architect and engineer who, when the 
fatal pillars were tirst delivered to them for inspection 
had found one broken under their eyes, yet accepted 
the contract, and built with them a mill whose thin 
walls and wide unsupported stretches might have 
tottered even over massive columns ? 

Sene’s father, working at Meg Match’s sl:ocs—she 
was never to wear those shoes, poor Meg !—heard, at 
ten minutes before five, what he thought to be the 
rumble of an earthquake under his very fect, and 
stood with bated breath, waiting for the crash. As | 
nothing further appeared to happen he took his stick | 
and limped out into the street. A vast crowd surged 
through it from end tocnd. Women with white lips 


» Was 
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were counting the mills—Pacific, Atlantic, Washing- 
ton—Pemberton. Where was Pemberton? 

Where Pemberton had winked it’s many eyes last 
night, and hummed with its iron bs this noon, a cloud 
of dust, black, silent, horrible, puffed a hundred feet 
into the air. 2 ; 

Asenath opened her eyes after a time. Beantiful 

reen and purple lights had been dancing about her, 
Fut she had had no thoughts. It occu: to her now 
that she must have been struck upon the head. The 
church clocks were striking eight. A bonfire which 
had been built at a distance to light the citizens in the 
work of rescue, cast a little gleam in through the 
débris acrogs her two hands, which lay clasped together 
at her side. One of her fingers, she saw, was gone ; it 
was the finger which had borne Dick’s little conagement 

ing. The beam lay across her forehead. Her feet, 
still tangled in the gearing which had tripped her, 
were bared beneath a pile of bricks. : 

A broad piece of flooring, that had fallen slantwise, 
roofed her in, and saved her from the mass of iron- 
work overhead, which would have crushed the breath 
out of Hercules. Fragments of looms, shafts, and 
pillars were in heaps about. Someone whom she could 
not see, was dying just behind her. A little girl who 
worked in her room—a mere child—was crying, be- 
tween her groans, for her mother. . 

Del Ivory sat in a little open space, cushioned about 
with reels of cotton ; she had a shallow gash upon her 
cheek ; she was wringing her hands. : 

They were at work om the outside, sawing en- 
trances through the labyrinth of planks. A dead 
woman lay close by, and Sene saw them draw her out. 
It was Meg Match. Beyond, they dug a man out, un- 
hurt. He crawled to his feet, and broke into furious 
blasphemies. K 

Del cried presently that they were cutting them out. 
The glare of the bonfires struck through an opening ; 
saws and axes flashed ; voices grew distinct. 

“They can never get at me,” said Sene. “I must be 
able to crawl. If you could get some of those bricks 
off my feet, Del!” . 

Del took off two or three in a frightened way ; then, 
seeing blood on them, sat down and cried. Scotch 
girl, with one arm shattered, crept up, removed the 
pile, and fainted. 

The opening broadened, brightened ; the sweet night 
air blew in; the safe night sky shone through. Sene’s 
heart leaped within her. Out in the wind and under 
the sky she should stand again, afterall! Back in the 
little bright kitchen, where the sun shone, and she 
could sing a song, there would yet bea place for her. 
Life—even her life—grew sweet, now that it was slip- 

ing from her. She worked her head from under the 

eam, and raised herself upon her elbow. At that 
moment she heard a cry : 

“Fire! fire! 

“ Heaven help them—THE RUINS ARE ON FIRE!” 

A man working over the débris from the outside, had 
taken the notion—it being rather dark just there—to 
carry a lantern with him. “ For Heaven’s sake,” a voice 
aries from the crowd, “don't stay there with that 

ight !” 

But before the words had died upon the air, it was 
the dreadful fate of the man with the lantern to let it 
fall—and it broke upon the ruined mass. 

That was at nine o'clock. What there was to see from 
then till morning could never be told or forgotten. A 
network twenty feet high, of rods and girders, of 
beams, pillars, stairways, gearing, roofing, ceiling, 
walling ; wrecks of looms, shafts, twisters, pulleys, 
bobbins, mules, locked and interwoven; wrecks 
of human creatures wedged in; a face that you 
knew, turned up at you from some pit, which twenty- 
four hours’ hewing could not open; a voice that you 
knew, crying after you, from somewhere; a mass 
of long, fair hair visible here, a foot there, three 
fingers of a hand over there; the snow bright-red 
dee foot, the little yellow jet that flared up and 
died in smoke, and flared again, leaped out, licked 
the cotton-bales, tasted the oiled machinery, crunched 
the netted wood, danced on the heaped-up stone 
threw its cruel arms high up into the night, roare 
for joy at helpless firemen, and swathed wreck, death 
and life together, out of your sight—the lurid thing 
stands alone in the gallery of tragedy. 

“Del,” said Sene, presently, “I smell the smoke.” 
And in a little while—“ How red it is growing, away 
over there, at the left !” 

To lie here and watch the hideous redness crawling 
after her ! springing at her! it had seemed greater 
than reason could bear, at first. Mow it did not trouble 
her. She grew a little faint, and her thoughts wan- 
dered. She put her head down upon her arm and shut 
her eyes. 

Dreamily she heard them saying a dreadful thing 
outside about one of the overscers: at the alarm of tire 
he had cut his throat, and before the flames touched 
him he was taken out. Dreamily she heard Del cry 
that the shaft behind the heap of wheels was growing 
hot. Dreamily she saw a tiny puff of smoke struggle 
through the cracks of a broken fly-frame. 

They were working to save her, with rigid, stern 
faces. A plank snapped, a rod yielded ; they drew out 
the Scotch girl ; her hair was singed : then a man held 
held down his arms. “There’s time for one more? 
God save the rest of ye,—J can't |” 


Del sprang; then stopped—stopped ashamed, and 
looked back at the crip ( 

Gon tas ant igh Tae tele akc 
grew clear an of her 

Aap and troub 

en, was the way. 
said: “Go, if 
love, and 

As she was bei wn out, somebody outside 
turned suddenly and caught her. It was Dick. The 
love, against which he had fought so i broke free 
of barriers in that hour. He kissed her arm where 
the burnt sleeve fell off. He uttered a cry at the 
blood upon her face. She turned faint, with the sense 
of safety ; and, with a face as white as her own, he 
bore her away in his arms to the hospital, over the 
crimson snow. 

Sene looked out through the glare and smoke with 
parched lips. For a scratch on that girl’s smooth 
cheek he had quite forgotten her. They had left her 
tombed alive here in this furnace, and gone their 
happy way. Yet it gave her a curious sense of relief 
and triumph. If this were all she could be tohim, the 
thing which she had done was right, quite right. She 
turned away and shut her eyes in. hen she 
opened them neither Dick, nor Det ner crimsoned 
snow, nor sky were there—only the smoke writhing 
up a pillar of blood-red flame. 

The child who had called for her mother began to 
sob out that she was afraid to die alone. “Come here, 
Molly,” said Sene. ‘Can you crawl round?” Molly 
crawled round. “Put your head in my lap, and your 
arms about my waist, and [ will put my hands in 
yours—so. There, that’s better.” . 

But the rescuers had not given them up yet. In the 
still unburnt rubbish at the right someone had 
wrenched an opening within a foot of Sene’s face. 
They clawed at the solid iron bars like savage 
things. A fireman fainted in the glow. “Give it 
up |” cried the crowd from behind. “ It can’t be done! 
Fall back !”—then hushed, awestruck. 

An old man was crawling along upon his hands and 
knees over the heated bricks. He was a very old 
man. His gray hair blew about in the wind. “I 
want my little gal!” he said. “Can’t anybody tell me 
where to find my little gal$” A rough-looking young 
fellow pointed in perfect silence through the smoke. 

“Tl have her out yet. I’m an old man, but I can 
help. She’s my little gal, ye see. Hand me that there 
dipper of water ; it'll keep her from choking, may be. 
Now, keep cheery, Sene! Your old father’ll get ye 
out. Keep up good heart, child! That's it !” 

“Tt’s no use, father. Don't feel bad, father. I don’t 
mind it very much.” 

He hacked at the timber; he tried to laugh; he 
bewildered himself with cheerful words. 

“No more you needn't, Senuth, for I'll be over in a 
minute. Don’t be downcast yet. We'll have ye safe 
at home before ye know it. Drink a little more water 
—do now! They’ll get at ye now, sure!” 

But, above the crackle and roar, a woman’s voice rang 
out like a bell :— 


“We're going home, to die no more.” 


A child’s notes quavered in the chorus. From sealed 
and unseen graves, white young lips swelled the glad 
refrain— 

“We're going, going home.” 

The crawling smoke turned yellow, turned red. 
Voice after voice broke and hushed utterly. Only 
one ee on like silver. It flung detiance down at 
death. It chimed into the lurid sky without a tremor. 
Their eyes met. Why should not Asenath sing! 

“Senath !” cried the old man out upon the burning 
bricks ; hewas scorched now, from his gray hair to his 
patched boots. 

The answer came triumphantly : 

“To die no more, no more, no more!” 

“ Sene, little Sene !” 

But someone pulled him back. 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every week a PRIZE OF Two GuINEAS to the 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
tn this paper, but in order that all rcaders may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, stories scnt in compctition may be 
either original or selected. Their length should not exceed 
three columns of this paper, or three thousand words. The 
source of each selected picce scnt in must be plainly stated, 
and on cach competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
undess, indecd, we think fit to publish original matter received 
at ordinary rates. Any one person nuty send any number of 
storics the same week. Envelopes containing competitions 
should be marked “Prize Story” in the top left-hand corner. 
Competitions may be sent any day. Each wecl:’s selection 
will be made from the stories received between Monday and 
Saturday. We do not hold oursclves responsible for the safe 
custody of competitions, though every endeavour will be made 
to return unsuccessful ones with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. Those not accompanigd by stamped envelopes wifs 
be destroyed, 
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THE CHURCH THE QUEEN GOES TO. 


Tae parish church of Perey: aie the Queen and 
the Royal Family, when in the Highlands, occasionally, 
and a crowd of the Balmoral people regularly, attend, 
js about as unpretentious a building as was ever 
devoted to religious purposes rs State establishment. 
Some of the farm buildings on the Balmoral estate have 
more architectural beauty than this square, barn- 
like structure. The interior is in keeping with the 
exterior. Everything is unpretentious in the 
extreme, . 

A deep gallery occupies three sides of the building, 
and the pulpit rises out of the well-like opening on 
the fourth. The people who occupy the floor of the 
church are overshadowed by the galleries, while those 
above feel themselves uncomfortably near the ceiling. 
The seats are stiff, mg and narrow, with the ex- 
ception of the Royal and other favoured pews, which 
occupy the front row of the gallery. These are roomy, 
and upholstered in crimson cloth, forming a contrast 
to the others, which are devoid of cushion or cover- 
ing, save acoat of white paint. Altogether there is 
seating accommodation for about three hundred 

rsons. 

The pulpit is not much bigger than an armchair, 
and has overhead one of the old-fashioned, cone- 
shaped sounding-boards, The stained-glass windows, 
one on each side of the pulpit, are the only banged 
at decorative effect. In one there is the figure of St. 
Paul. and in the other that of King David with his 
harp, as the sweet singer of Israel. The build- 
ing stands on the hill-side on the north bank of the 
river Dee, about midway between Abergeldie and 
Balmoral. 

The first service on Sunday begins at noon, and for 
some five or ten minutes before that hour the people 
congregate together on the greensward in front of the 
church. The young men are in one group, and their 
elders in another, and it would be rash to say that the 
weather and the crops and the live stock do not fur- 
nish as many ics of conversation as theology and 
atfairs ecclesiastical. A double toll of the bell just on 
the stroke of the hour is the signal for dispersion, an 
they then stream into the church. ‘The “beadle” 
ascends to the pulpit with the Bible, and ushers in the 
minister in his Geneva gown and bands. 

If the building is plain and primitive, the service is 
equally so. To the Queen, and those accustomed to 
the rich and melodious Episcopalian liturgy, the con- 
trast must be most marked, and yet, according to cur- 
rent report, it is the desire of her Majesty that the 
Presbyterian service should be maintained in its 
original simplicity. There is no hymnology save and 
except the Psalms of David in the metrical version and 


the “ Paraphrases.” ' 
The tuning fork of the precentor is the only legalised 
instrument of musie. A small mixed choir lead, and, 


indeed, do most of the singing, the congregation 
not joining in with any heartiness, although they 
must be perfectly familiar with the tunes, so ancient 
are they. The old fashion of sitting during praise, 
introduced at the time of the Reformation, for the 
only reason that it was in contrast to the Popish 
method of standing, is still maintained, while at 
prayers the congregation stand. There is no kneeling 
at any part of the service. 

With the existing pews it would be impossible to 
kneel, so that it wou d be necessary to reseat the build- 
ing should there be an innovation in this respect. The 
on 


y novelty in the whole service is the abridgment of. 


the sermon. The minister of to-day finds that a dis- 
course of twenty, or perhaps twenty-five minutes’ 
duration is as much as the present generation of 
church-goers can assimilate, and that he must no 
longer amplify with a fourthly, fifthly, or sixthly, as 
in the olden time, when @ couple of hours was no un- 
usual length for a Sabbath discourse. 

Many of the ancient theological and ecclesiastical 
problems no longer agitate the minds of the people of 
Ncétland, and without the great heat and deep interest 
which such burning questions create, the preacher finds 
that he only sends one half of his hearers asleep, and 
irritates the other half by prolonging his sermon 
beyond the time specified. While there has been no 
objection, therefore, to the old unadorned service of 
praise, there has been a tacit disapproval of long 
sermons. 

The only other innovation is a change in the method 
of “ taking the collection.” Instead of the ample plates 
to receive the offerings at the church-door, long-handled 
ladles are passed along the pews immediately after the 
sermon. 

Perhaps the close of the service marks most dis- 
tinctly the contrast in ceremoniousness between the 
Episcopalian and the Presbyterian forms, as practised 
at least in the Highlands. 2 

The congregation, as already stated, stand during 
ae and when the clergyman has pronounced the 

Senediction they do not think it worth while to 
resume their seats, but seize their hats and umbrellas 
and make fot the door. The “Amen” is lost in the 
shuffling of feet, and the building is emptied 
almost before its echo has died away. We have 
simplicity here truly, but simplicit clear | on 
ruden if not even irreverence, although no oubt 


quite unintentional, 
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HOW A DOG COST A FORTUNE. 


——— 


I was strolling down Montgomery Street one day 


last week with Jack Wetherall, when a seedy-looking 
individual, leading a bull-terrier of the most pro- 
nounced type, approached us, and asked : 

“Don’t you want to buy a dorg?” As neither of us 
cared about investing in dog-flesh just then, we moved 
on to escape the man’s importunities. As we did 80, 
Jack remarked : 

“Hang those bull-terriers ; one of the brutes cost 
me a fortune!” — sas 

“ How was that, Jack?” I inquired. gies 

“When I was at Cambridge, in 1884, bull-terriers 
— the fashion auong a — ge tag fast clique. 

ot great, ungainly mongrels, like that brute we saw 
just now, but hi hee, handsome little fellow 
weighing f-om eighteen to twenty pounds, and b 
in such a manner as to contain as much spirit as pos- 
sible in the smallest amount of space. Of course I was 
bound to have one, and, as money in those days was 
not much of an object, I got a good one. 

“T had a certain rich uncle, a crusty old bachelor, 
who lived in Warwickshire. He invited me to spend.a 
week with him-at his lovely place near Guy’s Gulf. 
Knowing that the old gentleman was fond of animals, 
I had no hesitation about taking Snap with me. The 
old boy met me at the railway station with his as, 
As I jumped into the barouche, with Snap at my heels, 
my uncle shrunk back, and exclaimed, ‘Surely, Jack, 
that common-looking dog can’t belong to you?’ But 
Snap had a most winning way about him, and soon he 
and my uncle were on the best of terms. ; 

- When bed-time came I was marching Df with Snap 
(who always slept at the foot of my when my 
uncle sto me and said, ‘Now, Jack, I have so far 
put up with your pet, but I cannot and will not allow 
dogs in my rooms. As a compromise, it was 
agreed that Snap should sleep in the butler’s pantry 
that night ; for the future in the stables. 

“T had been asleep some hours, when I was awakened 
by a light tapping at my door. I sprang out of bed in 
an instant, and found the butler, trembling in his 
shirt-sleeves, outside my door. 

“Oh, Master Jack,’ he said, in accents trembling 
with excitement and fear, ‘whatever is to be done? 
That dog of yours has killed Tab, the master’s old 
cat, that he’s had for ten years.’ : 

“T said not a word, but hastily getting into my 
trousers, I silentl followed him downstairs to the 
scene of the murder. There, sure enough, was poor 
Tab lying stone dead in the sink, with the murderer, 
Snap, still wiaiaonly wets the remains, ready to 
shake her again should the slightest sign of life 
appear. I took him by the scruff of the neck, and 
banged his head against the wall in my wrath. 

“Tt appeared that Tab had a habit of sleeping in a 
certain cupboard of the pantry, and that the butler had 
forgotten the fact ; but waking up in the night it had 
antdienly flashed across his mind, and rising at once he 
had gone to the pantry. Alas! too late to save the 
life of my uncle’s pet cat. ; : 

“The butler and I then held a council of war, and it 
was decided to bury poor Tab in the garden, and profess 
entire ignorance as to the cause of her sudden disap- 

rance. Accordingly we sallied forth in the grey 
awn of that July morning, and buried Tab in a 
sequestered part of the garden. 

“*Dear me !’ said my uncle at breakfast that morn- 
ing, ‘What can have pene to Tab? She hasn’t 
missed coming for her milk at breakfast time for eight 

ears, unless she had kittens. It must be that ugly 
brate of a dog of yours that has frightened her.’ 

“ After breakfast the old gentleman handed me a box 
of choice Havanas and proposed a stroll in the garden, 
and soon we were sauntering about that miniature 

radise, with Snap at our heels. A little afterwards 

missed Snap, but, thinking he had gone off for a run 
took no notice of his absence. Five minutes passed 
and noSnap. Ten; I began to be uneasy. I called him 
and whistled, but to no avail. : : 

“At last [saw him in thediatanee dhabin and tugging 
furiously at some long object. My unc e’s curiosity 
was excited, and we both hurried to the spot. Oh, 
horror of horrors! There was that wretched dog 
shaking the corpse of r Tab, my uncle’s pet cat, 
which he had scratched up from its grave. I shall 
never forget the look my uncle gave me as he turned 
to me and said :—‘ Ah! Isee it all naw.’ Then, pullin 
out his watch, he Jooked st it and remarked, wit 
chilling politeness, ‘ The train leaves Leamington for 
London at half-past twelve. You had better pack your 
portmanteau, and the carriage shall be round in half 
an hour. Good-bye!’ 

“ He then turned on his heel and left me to my own 
bitter reflections. To cut along story short, the old 
man died three years ago, worth £100,000, the bulk of 
which he left to my sister and cousins. There was a 
clause, however, in the will b which I came in for £5. 
The will read :—‘o my nephew, John Wetherall, the 
sum of £5, to be expended by him in the purchase of 
muzzles for whatever bulldogs he possesses or may 
possess,’ 

“And that’s why I'm not over fond of bull-terriers 
or bull-dogs,” said Jack, as he puffed out a long stream 
of smoke in a semi-despondent way, and bade me 
adieu. 
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A STREET-ARAB’S HOTEL. 


Ons of the mest interesting things I came across 
when in New York was a practical attempt to provide 
comfortable pdgings for the street arabs of that city 
—lodgings which allow the little ragamuffin to feel 
that he is pare be way, and thus save him from 
the sensation of favours conferred that must exist in 
the case of purely charitable efforts of the kind, and 
which, at the same time, exercise a wholesome influence 
over him. hilanthropic gentleman named Brace 
was the founder of the system. He started with one 
establishment of the kind, and it was to this original 
street-arab’s hotel that I made my way one day. I 
should have preferred to visit it in the evening, when 
the lodgers were about, but this, unfostonassly it was 
im le to arrange. The place was beautifu ly kept, 
and, so far as one could see from a rapid inspection, 
the various arrangements were as well-devised as any- 
thing of the kind could well be. 

They close the doors at the hotel soon after midnight, 
but the late comer has only to ring the bell to procure 
admission, or a departing guest can leave in the early 
morning if pleasure or business calls for his departure. 
The first hotel occupied a top storey, and aceommo- 
dated a score or 80 of boys, and this has expanded into 
five large establishments, placed in separate parts of 
the town, cosy, cleanly, home-like, and popular. 

In American hotels you find every requirement of 
modern civilisation. You can buy your paper, take a 
seat at the theatre, cable to the other side of the world, 
and telephone to any of your friends. You will find a 
barber who will shave you and give you agreeable 
unguents, or 8 cunning concoctor of cooling drinks, or 
a medicine man who will administer potions. So in 
these Boys’ Hotels of New York you will find that 
they possess every attraction and convenience for the 
comparative comfort of the’street arab. This, I think, 
puts the idea of the organisation in a nutshell. 

The tive hotels accommodate an average of 300 
boys, and it is a remarkable feature that the boys 
stick to one house, in which they generally settle 
themselves and consider it their home. It was mre 
to get the boys, for the news naturally spread with 
erect rapidity from one to the other, when it was 

eard that, instead of sleeping on doorsteps, or on 
““twopenny ropes,” they could have a clean bed, good 
food, and a wash down for a matter of 6d. or 7d. The 
oe are worked is much as follows :— 

y newspaper boy has sold his last copy at 7 p.m., 
and makes up his mind to seek accommodation at one 
of the hotels. He proceedsthere. He pulls the bell at 
the establishment he selects. He is ushered into the 
ottice, where he registers his name, age, and nationality. 
He pays in advance for the accommodation he requires, 
and receives a key for a tin-lined locker, where he ma 
store his clothes, etc. ; if he needs supper, the cler 
says, five cents (2hd.); bed? five cents (2hd.) ; break- 
fast? five cents (24d.). 

He is then conducted to the lavatory, where he is 
required to cleanse himself. The lavatory is complete 
in its fittings; foot-baths, ag era hip-bath 
towels, and soap are around the eet and ae be raed 
without charge. If wet, he may dry his clothes on 
steam pipes provided. He ascendg to the dining- 
room, where he is regaled with cofleé and bread and 
butter. 

He may then proceed to the cevered playground, or 
the reading-room, provided with story-books, illus- 
trated and daily newspapers, dominoes, draughts, and 
other games. If he is of a studious turn, he may 
attend nightly classes held in the hotel for instruction 
in elementary education. [Every endeavour is made 
by the managers to induce him to take advantage of 
these facilities, but no compulsion is exercised over 
his movements, and no fees are extracted from his» 
pockets. He is permitted absolute control over his 
movements so long as he behaves properly. 

If he has a desire to spend the evening at a place of 
amusement and mentions his wish to the chief official, 
permission is accorded him, provided he returns at a 
reasonable hour before midnight. The managers con- 
ceal their etforts to further the moral education of the 
boy, and seek to pisce as little restraint on him as 
possible, while at the same time offering every tempta- 
tion or inducement to him to remain within the 
building. 

There is a piano in one of the rooms, and musical or 
conjuring entertainments are frequenfly given to 
amuse the inmates of the lodgin -house. There is 
everything to please the boy inside the home. Pictures 
and engravings are hung in the dormitories, so that 
the surroundings may be eae ae the eye. 

In the morning the guest may be called at any hour; 
breakfast is ready as early as 6.30 ; but he is expected 
to leave not later than eight o'clock. As a rule, the 
breakfast is similar to the supper, consisting of coffee, 
tea, and bread and butter; but, asa temptation to the 
outcasts to make free and constant use of the homes, 
the managers provide once or twice a week what are 
known as “surprise suppers” and “surprise break- 
fasts.” On these occasions—known only to the man- 
agers and the cook—some extra dish is provided. One 
day it may be cold meat, on another bacon, on another 
syrup, or pudding. These surprise meals have been 
found to work with signal success, and have no doubt 
greatly led to the popularity of these institutions, 
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HOME NOTES. 


A PAGE MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LADIES. 
IsOBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HoME NOTES. 


Wash the hearth with 
To Clean Freestone. acap, and wipe it with 
a wet cloth: Or rub it over with a little freestone 
powder, after washing the hearth in hot water. Brush 
off the powder when dry. 

Toke a nice 


To Clean White Feathers. 5 ° Via’ of 


white wadding, well filled with thoroughly dried plaster 
of Paris, and rub the feathers briskly, working from the 
quill a0 as not to disarrange. Keep rubbing until 
clean. (Reply to A. L.) 

Take adorn pudding 


A Delicious Pudding. gish and butter it ; 


cover the bottom and sides with thin slices of bread, 
white or brown ; then a layer of pared and cat apples 
or pears, or both, mixed with any fruit it fancy ; then 
sprinkle some sugar ; then a layer of bread in slices 
or bits ; then fruit, and so on until the dish is full ; lay 
thin slices of bread over, fill up with any fruit juice, 
or water if you have none of this ; cover with a tree 
and bake in a slow oven four hours. Hot or cold it is 
most delicious. Any sauce would spoil it. 
-r Todisguise the 
How to Take Castor Oil. siaseeas taste 
of castor oil, as follows :—To one drachm of 
the oil add the same quantity of glycerine, twenty 
minims tincture of orange peel, five minims tincture 
of senega, while cinnamon water is to be finally used 
so as to make up the whole to a half-ounce mixture. 
Such an emulsion is easily taken, even by children. 
Another formula is TC aiioe oil, six drachms ; 
lycerine, six drachms ; tincture of canes peel, two 
drashina | tincture of senega, half adrachm. Water, 
or cinnamon water, to make up, and for the dose one 


tablespoonful. 
. hye Nuts are commonly 
Digestibility of Nuts. ranked among articles 
very difficult of digestion, but that they are so is due 
rather to the manner and the time in which they are 
eaten than to the nuts themsclves. The texture of 
nuts is firm, and unless great care is taken in 
mastication, they are apt to go into the stomach in 
little hard lumps not easily soluble by the gastric 
juice. To secure proper mastication it is an excellent 
thing to eat them with bread. The oil of nuts is 
in the form of an emulsion, similar to cream. They 
are a very hearty, nutritious food, which should be 
eaten at meal-time, and not just before going to bed, 
as is 80 often done. 


To Give Plaster Figures the Appearance 
Put into four pounds of clear water one 
of Marble, ounce of pure curd soap, grated und 
dissolved in an earthen vessel well glaz Then add 
one ounce of white beeswax, cut into thin slices. As 
soon as the whole is incorporated, it is fit for use. 
Having well dried the figure before the fire, suspend it 
by a piece of string, and dip it once into the varnish ; 
u taking it out the varnish will appear to have been 
absorbed ; in two minutes’ time stir the compost, and 
dip it a second time, and this generally suffices. Cover 
it carefally from the dust for one week ; then, with a 
soft muslin rag or some cotton wool, rub the figure 
gently, when a brilliant gloss will be produced. 


Warming the Feet with a Sand-bag. 
The sand-bag is invaluablo in thesickroom. Get some 
clean, fine sand, and dry it thoroughly in a kettle on 
the stove. Make a bag about eight inches square of 
flannel, fill it with dry sand, sew up the opening care- 
fully, and cover the bag with cotton or linen. This will 
prevent the sand from Hes out, and will also enable 
you to heat the bag puickly y placing it in the oven 
or even on the top of the stove. After once using this 
you will never again attempt to warm the fect or hands 
of a sick person with a bottle of hot water or a brick. 
The sand holds the heat a long time, and the bag can 
he tucked up to the back without hurting the invalid. 
It is a good plan to make two or three of the bags and 


k Be em on hand ready for use at any time when 
n ; 

; The fol- 

A Good Polish for Tables, etc. \ 00%: 


superior in many respects to French polish for maho- 
gany, rosewood, or any other hard wood. When once 
ral laid on, neither hot dishes nor hot water will leave 
any trace or mark, and very little trouble will keep it 
in Leantifal order. Take two parts of linseed oil, one 
part of spirits of turpentine, and one and a half parts 
of copal varnish. These ingredients will not easily mix, 
and the polish must ieectors be well shaken before it 
is used. This is a capital varnish, but it must be used 
for some weeks before the wished-for surface will bo 

uced. Before using the preparation, clean the 
table thoroughly with a warm wet cloth; when dry, 
rub the oil well in with a piece of soft rag, then rub 
with a soft cloth, and finish with a soft leather, so that 
there is none left on the surface, otherwise it will 
become tacky. (Reply to Devones.) 


PEARSON'S WEBKLY, 


ES 


° Put eight pounds of 
Preserving Oranges. fine star Tinto one 
quart of water, and make a syrup of it. Choose 
sound oranges. Put them into the syrup, and then 
boil very slowly till there remains but one half of the 
liquor. When quite cold, store away in jars, adding a 
wineglassful_of rum for every pint of syrup made. 


. Take a pint of alcohol and 
Cologne Water. put in thirty drops of oil 


of lemon, thirty of bergamot, and half a gill of water. 
If musk or Javender is desired, add the same quanti 
of each. The oils should be -put in the alcohol, an 
shaken well before the water is added. Bottle it for 


use. (Reply to UNA.) 

° . Mix altogether in a bowl 

Devonshire Junket. 4 wineglessfulot brandy 

two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and half a teaspoonful o 
powdered cinnamon. Stir them together till the sugar 
18 dissolved, then pour in a pint of milk, warm from 
the cow, if ible, if not, heated over the fire ; stir 
well, and add a dessertspoonful of rennet, Set itina 
cool place till the milk 1s firm. 


. In ironing a dress, first iron the waist, 
Troning. next the sleeves, and lastly the skirt. 
Keep the latter rolled while doing the other parts. In 
ironing a shirt, first do the back, then the sleeves, the 
collar and bosom, and then the front. Silk should be 
ironed on the wrong side, when quite damp, with an 
iron not very hot. Always iron lace and embroidery 
on the wrong side. (Reply to G. F.C.) 

Take the remains of a cold 

German Toast. stew or fricassee. Mince it 
finely, and mix with a pint of it, including the gravy, 
two well-beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of parsley, 
and one onion finely chopped. Stir the mixture over 
a slow firo till it is thick and one-third of it has boiled 
away. Let it get quite cold, spread it on pieces of 
toast, and brush over with beaten egg. Strew bread- 
crumbs over the top and bake in a moderate oven. 
Just before serving, squeeze a little lemon ae over 
the bread. It should only be baked till it is thoreughly 


hot through. 
4 off Picture Frames.— 
To Clean Gilt Articles. yo" eran ghly: 
by frequently shaking, a little soft soap (about as 
much as will rest on a shilling) with half a pint of rain 
water, which has been previously boiled. Now adda 
wineglassful of spirits of hartshorn, and shake the 
whole well up together. Apply the compound care- 
fully with a soft camel-hair brush, and, after allowing 
it to remain a minute or two, wash it carefully away 
with the free use of perfectly clean water. Dry the 
frame either in the sunshineor inadraught. Metal.— 
First thoroughly cleanse the metal from dust, then 
wash carefully with strong suds of the finest white soap 
and lukewarm rain water, using a toothbrush for the 
crevices and smaller hollows. Japanned Gilt Cor- 
nices.—A little warm milk and the subsequent appli- 
cation of & soft wash-leather will suffice. 


° The followi is the 
To Clean Kid Glores. emket (ate ect 


the gloves are coloured :—Place a clean folded towel 
on the table; have some skimmed milk and a piece 
of yellow soap; take one glove at a time and sp 
amoothly on the folded towel; dip a piece of clean 
flannel in the milk, rub it on the soap, and then, with 
the wet flannel, rub the gloves from the wrists to the 
end of the fingers, holding the glove firmly in your 
left hand. Continue this process until the gloves are 
cleaned all over with the milk and aie and then 
hang them on a line to dry gradually. V hen nearl 
dry pull them out evenly Ge cross way of the kid; 
when quite dry stretch them on your hands. If white 
kid gloves are not much soiled, they may be cleaned 
with the following paste :—Liquor of ammonia, quar- 
ter of an ounce ; chloride of potash, five ounces ; curd 
soap, half a pound ; water, quarter of a pint. Dis- 
solve the soap in the water at a gentle heat ; then, 
as the mixture cools, stir in the other ingredients, 
Rub the gloves over with a piece of soft flannel till the 
dirt is removed. (Reply to A. G. L.) 


VA ° e So much of the 
Mistakes in Making Tea. Qyspepsia which 
afflicts mankind in this country is due to badly-made 
tea, that I think too much stress cannot be laid on these 
points:—The mistakes made in the infusing of tea 
are principally as follows: 1. Making it with water 
that has been boiling for a long time, and is therefore 
flat, to say the least of it. 2. Making it with water 
not quite up to the boiling point ; the kettle lid ought 
to be rattling. 3. Using carbonate of soda, which 
spoils all flavour, and renders the tea mawkish and 
soapy. 4. Not heating the teapot. 5. Infusing the 
leaves for longer than seven, eight, or ten minutes. 
If the tea is not to be used immediately it ought to be 
decanted into a warm teapot after it has been infused 
for eight or ten minutes ; it will keep good long enough 
thus. 6. Stewing tea. I use the term “stewing” for 
want of a better, and in order to condemn a practice 
only too common among the working classes, of keep- 
ing the teapot standing by the fire for half an hour 
sometimes, and even longer, and adding fresh water 
ever and over again till no more colour comes oe A 
ractice more deleterious to the health could hardly 
imagined, 
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Bread Pudding with Onions, Toke halt « 


D egg’ ree-quarters of a 
pint of milk. - Beat all well together, and bake in a well- 

uttered dish in a quick oven. 
Mix 


Light Rolls for Breakfast or Tea, Mix 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and one teaspoonful of 
salt with ‘as much flour 44 will fill a quart basin. Rub 
inte this three ounces of ce butter; mix it with one 
pint of sweet milk and a cupful of yeast. Let 
it stand over night ; knead it inthe morning. Let it 
rise for a little while; make into small rolls. Put 
them before the fire for a few minutes, then bake till 


done in a brisk oven. 

Wash and peel some rhubarb, 
Rhubarb Fool. cut it into inch lengths, set it 
on with wager to taste, and let it simmer gently till 
ed. Press it through a sieve and leave it to cool. 
Boil a pint of milk with a piece of lemon-peel, a bay- 
leaf, cloves if liked, and sugar to taste. Stir into this 
off the fire, four eggs lightly beaten, then stir it all 
over a clear fire tiil it thickens ; it must not quite boil, 
and mind it does not “ catch,” as it is apt todo. When 
cold, stir this into the fruit, add more sugar, if neces- 
sary, and a little grated unease, Some people add two 
or thrée dried figs to therhubarb when it is boiled. The 
custard should be rather thick, as the rhubarb is so 

watery. (Reply to CLEOPATRA.) 
There is 


Cleaning Alabaster Ornaments. nothing 


better for cleaning alabaster than the use of soap an 
water ; but if the ornaments have become very dirty or 
stained, the process of restoration is as follows:—First 
remove all stains by the application of powdered 
French chalk well rubbed in, or with oil of turpentine, 
then wash in soap and water, using a soft brush, after 
which whitewash the whole, and leave it for twenty- 
four hours. Now wash off the whitewash, and rub 
well with a soft cloth. Scratches may be removed with 
& piece of pumice stone dipped in water, and if a polish 
is desired a paste of whiting, soap, and milk, may be 
rubbed on, left on a few hours, and then removed b 
washing. Dry with a soft cloth, and rub with soft 
flannel until a polish is obtained. (Reply to ADA.) 


Useful Hints about Potatoes, Merly po- 


tatoes are 
more nutritious than waxy, because the former con- 
tain the greater quantity of starch. Thus a micro- 
scope shows a potato to be almost entirely composed 
of cells, which are sometimes filled, and somctimes 
contain clusters of beautiful little oval grains. Now 
these little grains remain unchanged in cold weather, 
but when the water is heated to about the degree that 
melts wax they dissolve in it, the whole becoming a 
jelly, and occupying s larger space than it did in the 
orm of grains. en a potato is boiled each of the 
cells becomes full of jelly, and if there is not a great 
asi of starch in the cells it will-not burst ; but if 
the number of grains, or their size, be very great, the 
tato is broken on all sides by the expansion of the 
Jelly. in the cells, and mealiness is produced. To ensure 
mealy potatoes, peel them and put them on the fire in 
boiling water ; when nearly done drain them, put them 
on.a dry choth, cover them closely, and set them near 
the fire for five minutes. In time of frost, the only 
recaution needed is to keep the potatoes in a perfectly 
Serle place for some days after the thaw has com. . 


menced. . se 
yl Glasses should be washed and 

Useful Hints, rinsed in cold water, and the 
water wiped off with one cloth; then rub dry, and 
clean with another.———Cut glass should be rubbed 
with a damp sponge sipped in whiting, then brush 
this off with a clean brush, and wash the vessel in cold 
water. Earthenware and china, washed in soaps 
suds and rinsed in cold water, are freed from grease 
and stains with little or no trouble. Soda is good for 
greasy dishes. If you are troubled with moths in 
your feather beds, boil the feathers in water for a short 
time ; then pu them in sacks and dry them, working 
them with the hands all the time.———Steel pens are 
destroyed by the acid in the ink. If an old nail or old 
steel pen is put in the ink, the acid therein will exhaust 
itself on them, and pens in daily use will remain in 
good condition much longer. When mattresses 
are stained, take starch, wet into a paste with cold 
water. Spread this on the stains, first putting the 
mattress in the sun. In an hour or two rub this off, 
and if not clean, repeat the process. Fish may be 
scaled much more easily if dipped for an instant 
in boiling water. To preserve bacon, cut away the 
part affected, and cover the rest with dry sifted wood 
ashes, keeping it in a dry place. Cockroaches can 
be destroyed by well mixing and placing in their way 
at night, two ounces of powdered borax, one ounce of 
sugar of lead, and three ounces of wheat flour. 
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COUNTRY PATIENTS 
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® some corded handle, such as might be seen in any lady’s| 0d Admiral’s uniform, weoden patos, leg- 
ion. No one would imagine it was a camera in|complete. The entire lot for 2a Gd., carriage free. Give 


ise, rail as well as post address. as we have contracted 
isguise, yet so it is, and surpassing anything else in the parcata tree for 6d. = 


; - . ° é d th each, otherwise 

uaranteed Genuine Bargains: The Largest ever Sold at the Price, | marke. Xo one should love the opportunity of sending at | Soe thas, Ever do tt at the. price: ad each pervel weigh 
graph is taken. Complete set of Chemicals, with Dry | Several pounds. You will never have another chance 

Plates, and all necessaries. this, but we want to sell ten tons of goods before quarter 

Remember what you gct of us is a Camera which takes | ay to save cost of removal and risk of Bend 

THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., | wise cetedeivisie pears! whien so other frm does, | tn otra sling and we wil gie tna beeatfal ago Lan- 

as 8B - 
time expomurest anda show eine Comulee, with Send also for our enormous Giant Scrap Parcel, 600 bean- 


Chemicals, carriage free, 88. These prices only available | tiful scraps for 2s.6d. Also our great Sonpare Parcel, 
ty March’ 20th order must accompani 200 beautifal coloured embossed pictures of Scenes from 
Conpon. : oe m be m led by the Old and New Testament, only 1s. 8d. Complete Model 


Theatre, with Ogures, le, Sd.; splendid Rag Dolls fer 0d. > 
PEARSON'S WEEELY GREAT SALE COUPON. 


Ivorine Pen Holder with paper-knife and m tor 
Entitles holder to ACME DETECTIVE CAMERA, working Bteam Modal Locomotive, 6 ea ye these 
WITH CHEMICALS for 8s., carriage free, avail- bargains at once. Complete Sewing Machine, silver-plated 

able arc. works, wil eedie, ei $ warran' 
(Signed)—J. THEOBALD AND Co. Ca a ee a 


being the pioneers of cheap carpets, have decided to 
make this unprecedented offer to the pubis, and will 
forward direct from THEIR LOOMS TO ANY 
ADDRESS, on receipt of postal order for 4s. 6d. or 56 
stamps, one of their GENUINE, SEAMLESS, 
WOVEN, REVERSIBLE TRIUMPH CARPETS, 
with handsome border, and woven in thirty different 
Art patterns, suitable fur Drawing Room, Dining 
Room, Bed Room, &c., and LARGE ENOUGH TO 
COVER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These 
Carpets are made of a material equal in wear to 
§ Wool, being woven and NOT printed, and are offered 
at these Greatly Reduced Prices, BEING BELOW 
THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, abso. 
Jutely as an advertisement for the goods of the 
# B.C. W. Co., who are the original and only Genuine | 
$ Manufacturers of these Carpets Thousands of these 
& Carpets and Rugs have been sold at double these 
rices, A beautiful woven Rug to match ale sent ’ 
3 ‘or 1s. 6d. extra, or TWO CARPETS AND TWO| 8°. ne no household should be without these useful 
RUGS to match for 16s. Send for sample, and if| "°°! 

REGISTERED: not satisfactory money will be returned in full. nie ee BexOvInG 70 DARGES PRESSES 
ANY THOUSANDS of unsolicited testimonials, with repeat orders, have been received from 7 .—Our grand selling-o paral ast few : 

reustomers ; also notices from the press throughout the United Kingdom. This unparalleled Sir cela 3 Scie Bo eomiudng Ook wane es finished in tho very bess 
cr will not be repeated. All orders despatched same day as received. Cheques and Postal | clear out tuns of stock to save damage by remo Once 


rders should be crossed ‘Union Bank,” and made payable to J. HARGREAVES, G.P.O. re oe eae age ee Rnloeafevanitompen: at tho reduced price of 


8s. 
sold for three times the price we ask. | With order. 
Each parcel contains a 1s. 6d. ket of 


laying cards, called The Old Maids’ Pearson's Weekly Great Sale Coupon. 


GREAT SALE OF TELESCOPES. 


TIIE NATIONAL POCKET DISPENSARY.—Wanted 
by everyone. Tointroduce this new departure, we are 
offering 5,000 of these at a great loss, in order to get 
them circulated and well known. Every article of the 
best quality, and with full instructions for use. Patent 


the flags of all nattons in 
their proper colow with 
names to each. Each tele- 
scope carries a distance of 
over 20 miles, and has six 
powerful lenses of intense 

of 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 


ame ; 67 coloured cards; a real hem- 
stitched Cambric Pocket Handkerchief ; Peg ag gpd cer pt 
a beautifol Easter Egg with contents, ’ ered before Murch 20th. 
ARPET WEAVING 60 and fitted in real China Egg-cup; the (Signed) J. THEOBALD & COMPANY. 
oD | beautiful American War Picture, con- 
sisting of nearly 400 pieces; twelve 3 
are Battle Scenes, from the National| GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with 600 En- 
i 


ery, by the greatest artists of the vings, post fi ld. Novelties of every descri; 

dag ; the large ificent coloured foagimbin Special Ca e of Steam E 68 and ta, 
panoramic picture, ‘‘On the Road to the Derby,” by the | 8d. Special Catalogue of Magic Lanterns, Slides, and Ap- 
great Crutkshanks; a pair of miniature Ta G paratus, Sd. Extra jal Ditto, 200 pages, 84. 


1, OLD STREET, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
with powerful lenses, magnifying many thousands of | of Organs, Pianos, Washers, Mail Carts, Sewing M 


vA = g copying our advertisements, we warn the 
RNING.—As unscrupulous advertisers are nak P ie nate so qiluaelicet. times ; three cabinet-aize Engravings ; the wonderful 64 | Orgauettes, Tricycle Horses, &c., 2d.’ Shippers and the 
readers of this paper as to the inferior quality o g Pyramid Pedestal Puzzle ; a large Doll's House Villa, with | trade supplied. : 


i rom the looms _| J. THEOBALD & Go. (Established 60 Years), 7a, Bath Place. & 20, Church St.. Kensi 
aia re ber lean ill TOM DOR, aon 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU ? 


A. B. reviles us because “40 other day a fox terrier 
belonging to him “tame home with a gummed ticket 
bearing some wording relating to your paper care- 
fully wrapped round his tail.” ——————Talk 
of canine intelligence! Here is a dog peepee 
When a paper succeeds in awaking such an amount 
of interest among the members of the brute creation 
as to induce them to gratuitously advertise its 
merits, those responsible for it may indeed feel 
proud. “ Going to the dogs” is sometimes regarded 
as a rather unenviable p ing. We seem, how- 
ever, to have done this to some purpose. 


Broox seems to think that the fowls whose case roused 
the indignation of “R. R.,” are not so much to be 
pitied after all. He writes:—“I live in the next 
parish to Brightling, and have often seen the fowls 
crammed by machinery. They do not seem to mind 
it much, and I have seen them actually open their 
mouths, when taken to the machine, to have the 
tubing put down their throats.” There is 
no accounting for tastes. 


A Toucgy Scor thus admonishes us :—‘“In a recent 
issue, on Facts e, you made the statement that 
the ‘ use of the beppines in Scotland is dying out.’ 
I do not boast the proud name of Gordon or Mac- 
Gregger, but Iam a Scotsman, and while a spark 
of patriotism kindles in my breast never would I 
allow you to insinuate that Scotland’s spirit would 
brook that music hushed which has cheered her 
hardy sons in sternest strife. All our Highland 
regiments are headed by their band of pipers, and 
the volunteer companies now are each getting their 
sets of pipes, and a ‘skirling’ time we have. In 
closing, I make bold to ay that long after the ‘toot, 
toot’ of your brass bands has sunk into the dimness 
and mists of oblivion, the wild, melodious strains of 
the bagpipes shall pierce the innermost recesses of 
your deepest glens, and the summits of your proudest 
mountains shall echo with the Strathspey or the 
Slogan.” ——————-May we be permitted to add 
“And directly any blundering English editor casts 

’ the smallest retlection upon a trait or a custom 
peculiar to Scotia’s Splendid Gons, at least half a 
score of said S.S.S. are hard at work vindicating the 
credit of their kind. At least, that’s our experience, 
and it certainly reflects great credit upon their 
patriotic spirit.’ 

T. R—The Hundred Pounds may be spent in just 
whatever way the recipients think fit. 


Tur Ladies’ Work Competition closed on Saturday 
last. We hope that we may be able to announce 
results in our next issue. 


UNMANNEBLY poet: Outer Temple, London, ol 
The fact¢hat » MS. which you sent to this office has 
been returned to you, with a printed intimation to 
the effect that the Editor regrets his inability to 
use it, and minus a letter complying with your 
request that he should give his advice and criticism 
regarding it, does not prove that he is “a dunder- 
headed old fool,” but that he has better ways of 
occupying his time than -by spending it in writing 
letters of this nature. You appended no initial nor 
nom de plume to your letter (naturally you did 
not care to mention your real name), so we have taken 
the liberty of giving youa title which seems suit- 
able. We have never offered to give adviee regard- 
ing MSS. which we are unable to use. Were we to 
attempt to do 80, we should have little, if any, time 
to devote to other matters which we may, perhaps, 
be pardoned for considering of greater importance. 


NeEtxa writes :—“ Will you let me say a few words to 
brothers? Having two myself, and knowing a good 
many families consisting of boys and nik cannot 
fail to notice how differently boys treat their sisters 
to the way in which they treat other young ladies. 
They seem to think anything will do for their sisters; 
and as for performing any little act of courtesy or 
politeness, that is quite out of the question. They 
regard sisters as conveniences, especially intended 
to wait on them. I certainly think it is a girl's duty 
to look after her brothers, and do all she can for 
them; but how many boys think of thanking 
or returning in any way the numerous little 
kindnesses performed for them by their sisters.” 

_—_———+_-_——There is a good deal of truth in what 
Newia says. No reasonable sister would expect to 
receive from her brothers the same attention and 
courtesy as well-bred boys who are not near relatives 
show her. But apart from this it is an undoubted 
fact that many families would be far happier if 
brothers were more ready to acknowledge the de- 
votion which most sisters show tothem. Next toa 
ie mother and father a good sister is the best 

riend a boy can have. Plenty of boys realize this, 

but plenty more seem to think that their sister 
should be prepared to do everything possible for 
them without expecting any return whatever. If any 
of our boy readers feel their conscience pricked by 

Nx1a’s remarks, we hope that they will take our 

advice, and endeavour to treat their sisters with 

kindness and consideration. They will never 


regret it. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


G. B. B—We shall announce the names of the re- 
cipients of the £100 as soon as we can after the 
voting is at an end. It is impossible at this early 
stage to state precisely when sey wall appear, but 
you may be sure that there will be as little delay 
as may be 

“Tae PerrpaTeTio PEARSONITES,” which we ventured 
to suggest as a name for some cricketers who wan 
us to give them a subscription on condition that they 
did what they could for the paper, does not seem to 
please them. They write, be a: Mee they cannot 
ae the way to adopting it. So we suppose the 

eal is off. 


An ADMIRER writes to tell us that he proclaims his 
admiration for this paper to the world at large by 
sticking our gummed slips all over his bicycle 
which he uses daily. We hope that when 
April sees the £100 Football Insurance supers 
by one of like value for cyclists, so energetic an 

vertiser will not qualify as a claimant. This 
selfish world can ill spare people whose pleasure it 
is to advance the interest of others.—[ADvT.] 


C. F. writes:—With regard to the question SHOULD 
We Cover Our PAVEMENTS! perhaps some of your 
readers will be interested to learn that the sugges- 
tion made by your correspondent has already been 
carried out. At Brixton there is an entirely new 
street with about sixty or seventy shops, and the 
pavement on both sides of the street is covered with 
an iron and glass rooting. I must say it has a very 
striking appearance. 


WE fear that many hundreds of young gentlemen were 
disappointed at not seeing in our last issue some 
allusion to the little clock-striking problem which 
we unostentatiously inse in Facts page of the 
number for week ending Feb. 21st. We said nothing 
more about it because we did not want to make any 
fuss over theoffer of a dozen pencil-cases. However, so 
many who had a shot for one of them have written, 
that we feel we ought to make some allusion to the 
matter. The correct reply to the question, “If it 
takes a clock six seconds to strike six, how long will 
it be in striking twelve,” is thirteen and one-fifth 
seconds. When six strikes the hand goes over tive 
spaces. When twelve strikes it goes over eleven. 
The twelve boys from whom we first received correct 
replies were—_ 
¥. G SLapg, care of Rev. W. P. Smith, Chernocke House, Winchester. 
— PETER HANLON, 8, Front Row, Newhouses, Whitehaven.—Joan RB. 
MILLER, 2, (rosa Street, Whitehaven.—L. RiowaRps, 8, Larkbeare 
Road, Exeter.—J. C. L, STALLW0OD, Stowell House. 258, King’s Koad, 
Reading.—Isaac SALJEDO, 10, St. Mark's Street, Great Alie Street, 


London, E.C.—H. RaYMENT, 6, John Street, Tyso Street, Clerkenwell. 


—W. Farrow, 18, Idonia Street, Deptford.—WILLIE RAMSEY, 12, 


Brownlow Koad, Dalston.—WILLIB MARCH, 112, 8t. Thomas Road, 
Finsbury Park.—THomas C. PENNY, 25, Newport Street, Bolton— 
and a boy aged 12, 06, Lea Street, Kidderminster, who, in his hurry, 
omitted bis name. 

To each of these a pencil-case was duly forwarded 
and as there were such an enofmous number o 
correct solutions, we have sent fifty more to the 


next fifty who were right. 


R. F. J. informs us, re the letter in Jast week’s issue 
headed Livina CLAIMANTS TO THE BRITISH THRONE? 
that there is at the present moment in Cardiff 
a gentleman who, though occupying a very humble 

osition in the social scale, claims direct descent from 

wen Glyndwr, who was crowned Prince of Wales 
at Machynlleth. Our correspondent asserts that 
the pedigree is absolutely unbroken, and has been 
recognised by the highest heraldic authorities, 


Vict writes :—“ A few weeks ee you declined some 
coarse jokes at the expense of the much maligned 
‘mother-in-law,’ sent by a reader, and at the same 
time made some very emphatic statements as to the 
bad taste shown by such matter. I feel sure you will 
agree with me, that much stronger words are needed 
in condemnation of the way in which consump- 
tives have of late been introduced into the columns 
of some journals, in order to afford matter for jokes. 
I can speak from end own experience of the great 

ain thus caused to those suffering from this terrible 
isease. This may seem nonsense to persons in the 
full enjoyment of health, but I am sure there are 
many amongst your readers who will endorse what 
Isay. I am very glad that I can usually take up 
my Pearson’s without fear of finding anything that 
does not tend to ‘elevate’ as well as ‘amuse,’ but 
the number dated February 14 is to me an exception. 
Whilst reading the communication from the 
Lrrgraky ASsisTANCE BUREAU on 
that the Bureau was not considered complete with- 
out the ‘lame, one-eyed, red-haired, and consumptive, 
homely, but interesting heroine.’ How the matter 
ended I know not, as I laid the paper aside, but 
surely you can arrange sufficient matter for the 
Fiction page that would afford pleasure to all your 
readers, and not ee unintentional pain to any.” 

- We heartily endorse our correspon- 
dent’s remarks, and tender our sincere apologies to 
him and all other readers in the same sad_ position. 

We ask them to believe that the want of thought 

rather than want of heart was responsible for the 
ragraph in question. A Victms shall not find any 

urther cause for complaint. 


R._R. M.—Of course, curling the hair with tongs h 
it. How could it wae other sts a ngs harms 


e 474 I found |- 


Wr 
Maxog 7, 1 


J. F. and Others.— Yes, it is quite true Mr. W. T. Pain 
has handed us the sum of £350, which we have 
placed to our credit at the Fleet Street branch of 
the London and South-Western Bank. We shall 
hold the money until Mr. Pain conclusively shows 
us that the whole of the prizes advertised by him in 
the particular competition concerned have been paid. 


Reaarg and Others.—Why don’t you read the regula. 
tions through carefully? They are simple enough, 
and fully explain the points about which you are 
puzzled. 

Hicoways aND ByrEways indulges in a good wl 
against the apathy of Local Boards who allow sign- 
posts to remain with arms knocked off, and mile- 
stones to be covered with a growth of moss which 
entirely obliterates the figures on them. 
We sympathise with our correspondent. It has 
always seemed to us that, now cycling has 
become so pase the enormous and ever-increas- 
ing body of cyclists ought to take matters of this 
kind up very vigorously. In the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club they have an organisation with representa- 
tives all over the country, and if members were 
to report to these such cases as have excited the 
ire of our correspondent, matters could very easily 
be made pulficientig warm for supine local authorities 
to induce them tg bestir themselves a little. 


Me. RicHaRD BLACENEY, who was described as “the 
champion type-setter,” in our article on Tas Damy 
CHRONICLE, writes to deny the soft impe&chment. 
He says it is quite true that he secured the first 
prize in the competition to which wealluded, but his 
modesty precludes him from laying claim to the 
championship on this ground. e have therefore 
to apologise to the true egg for having 
awarded his title to someone else. Perhaps the com- 

sitor really entitled to the distinction will put in 
is claim. 

D. G. suggests that other readers should follow his 
lead by getting their local newsagent to apply for 
specimen copies, and give these away among thir 
regulur customers. We hope that some 
subscribers will act upon this hint. Weare always 
delighted to send specimens to any newsagent, and 
we have received scores of letters from agents who 
have given a most gratifying fillip to sales by dis- 
tributing them. The smallest donation in the way 
of assistance of this kind is always gratefully 
received. 

G. A. T., one of our lady admirers, asks us to allow 
her to recommend other readers who are sufficiently 
interested in the paper to follow her plan, which isto 
thickly underline some particularly good article or 
anecdote, turn down the pageon which it is to be 
found, and then give the copy to somebody. She 
says that nine people out of ten will read the page 
to which their attention is thus attracted, and adds, 
“ For the rest, I have sufficient admiration for Pear- 
son’s Weekly to believe that, having once discovered 
what good matter is to be found in it, they will not 
allow their interest to drop, but will in most cases 
become regular subscribers to the paper.” 
Hear! Hear! 


H. 8. C., writing from Jhansf, Central India, says :— 
“Tn your issue of January 3rd I notice the statement 
in your QugsTIons WorTH “ANSWERING columns, 
that there is a doubt amongst naturalists as to 
whether the porcupine can utter a sound. I was 
not previously aware that any such doubt existed, 
and was very much surprised to read it. I spent 
many years in South Africa, where, in some districts, 
the porcupine is as common as the hare in many 
parts of England. I have killed scores of them, 
gener by moonlight, and the surest guide I have 

ad as to their whereabouts, has been the peculiar 
grunty squeak which they, at the slightest alarm, 
emit, and which can be distinctly heard at a distance 
of over fifty yards. The porcupine is very easily 
killed, and seems to lose all nerve and self-control 
when an enemy is between it and its burrow. Wo 
Benarally used nothing but strong sticks in these 
moonlight hunts. I may mention that as an article 
of f the porcupine is a great delicacy, being in 
flavour the very nearest approach to extremely 
young sucking pig.” ——————-Our correspondent 13 

* good enough to add that this is the most interesting 
of the many papers that reach him from home. 


POSTAL RATES. 


2 Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 


post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


s. d. 
One Year.......+. (eiwereve 8 8 
Half Year ........ccs0006 4 4 
Three Months........... 2 2 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices : ane Chambers, London, E.C. 
Back Numbers can always be obtained. 
SOLE AGENTA FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne. 


—_—— 
Printed for the Proprietors, and published by them at Temple 
Chambers, London, E.C, 


w 


IWPORTANT TO BORROWERS. 


PRIVATELY, FROM 


t» \.adies, Gentlemen, and Traders generally, upon their NOTE OF HAND 
ONE, or upon Mortgage of Furniture, Plant, Stock, &c., without removal ; 


AL 
a! upon Life Policies, Deeds, Reversions, &c., at FIVE PERCENT. For 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS. 


hish Damask Table Cloth. saieivera gat 


lRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


size, 2s. 3d. per dozen; Hemstitched, 2s. tI1d. per dozen; Gent's Size, 3s. 6d. per 


lish Tweeds. 


NEITHER STICKY NOR GREASY. 
‘OR CHAPPED & CRACKED HANDS, ROUGH- 


renders the face and hands 80 pleasantly soft. 


mieal, and excellent preparation, for it does 
what it professes to do, and keeps the skin | 
beautifully supple. 


bottle 9 months. 
from all chemists, or Post free for 9d., 18. 3d., 
and 28, 9d. : 


PISO’S CURE for Co 
PISO’S CURE cures 
PISO’S CURE cures Croup ard Whooping Cough. 
PISO'’S CURE cures all Coughs. 


Agent:—J. TOMLINSON, 


For DIMNESS, WEAK, SORE, or IMPAIRED 


re 


chapters of DANIEL (ordinary Bible.) Clotes 
Mareh 27th. 


s 
1 


(WEEK ENDING 
MincH 7, 1891. 


HoALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


1, be obtained, and illness cured, by acting up to the advice given in Dk. ALLINSON’S 
- HEALTH. Rheumatism, Consumption, Digestion, Fits, Chilblains, Eczema, and 
Varicose-Vetns, Deafness, 
‘,anness, Stoutness, Fevers, Bloodleesnees, Bad Legs, Flatulence, Tumours, Colds, 
er, Hypochondria, Raldness, &c., are plainly described and their cure expounded in 

It tells howto Rear Children, How to Live to Become 100 Years Old, and How to 
The heavy bills of doctors are saved by following the 
iven In the book. A house is incomplete without it,and no one can afford to be 
Sent Post Free for 7s. 7d. by Dr. T. BR. Allinson, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester 


in Diseases, Biliousness, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 


Heautiful and Attractive. 


tit 
, London, W. 


ADVANCES GRANTED 


£10 to £1,000, 


‘her particulars apply to the actual lender, 


Mr, A. EDWARDS, 46 and 47, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 


Gent's Four-fold all-pure Linen Collars, 48. 6d. and 


6s. 6d. per dozen. Sample 
Fittings, 3s. 9d., 48. Od., 


dozen. 
dozen ; Hemstitch, 4s. tId. per dozen. 


Carriage Paid. 


CLARK'S GLYCOLA. 


NESS OF THE SKIN, SUNBURN, &c. of “Glycola”’ 


PRES3 OPINIONS. 
“Queen.’—We prefer it to any other. 
“ Ladies’ Pictorial." — Very efficacious, 


Potash. 


* Weldon's Journal.’’—A cleanly, econo- 
| Wholesale 


use lasts 8 months. a 18. 
rttles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


A 6d, bottle in dail 
In 


THE LABORATORY, 


sex. 


nsumption. 
Asthma and Bronchitis. 


Price 1s. 14d. of all Chemists. 


Third Edition. 


THE OXFORD EYE LOTION. 


By this entirely n 


EASY COMPETITION No. 1. Chronicle. 


Entrance Fee 6d. 
75 percent. of all entrance fees, that is £6 
fevery £3 received will Le given to those 
‘unting correctly the letter ‘'s" capital and 
mall in verses onlv, of the first and second 


£25 IN 


Only one letter. 
the first chapter of 
State number, along w 


Prizes week after. Send six 
tumps and stanped addressed envelope for 
sult. Extra prize of £1 will be given to the 
ne sending most lists and fees, Get your 
nds to enter and enclose in one envelope to 

WILAT MOUTH, 238, Wellington Road, South 
ten Wh port, 


St. 


envelope 
lith. The £25 will be 


‘inest Facsimile Gold 


JEWELLERY. 
ted the Best Imitation of Gold ever introduced, 
‘parlor tu all bunibug Foreign uamed Golds. 


PARTRIDGE 


ituade 


Tiw 
Wok 


Equal in appearance 
to 1s-oarat Guld. 


each. DINNER NAPKINS, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
ards eqaare, 2s. tld. each. Real Irish Linen 
UCKABACK TOWELS, 4s. 6d. per 


All pure Wool. Unsurpassed for strength, durability, and style. New 
patterns nowready. G. R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, BELFAST. 


S4MPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE TO ALL PARTS. All Parcels over Os. sent 


CLYCOLA SOAP. 


FOR TOILET, BATH, & NURSERY. 
Is superfatted, containing a judicious per- 


Produces a creamy softening lather 
and a velvety fecling after washing. 

Prevents and allays all skin irritations. Prite 
6d. per tablet, 1s. 6d. per box, Post 1s, Sd. 
Keject all substitutes, and insist u 

GLYCOLA & GLYCOLA SOAP. 


Messrs. Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon St, 
May, Roberts, & Co., 9, Clerkenwell Road. 


SOLE MAKER AND PROPRIETOR, 


T. R. CLARK, 


MM Quickly correct all irregulari- 


Boxes 18. lid. 
2s, 9d, of all Chemists, or will 
be sent anywhere on receipt of 
15 or 34 stamps by the maker, 


E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS | 


| 


CHELMSFORD, 


Now Ready, Post-free, 28. 1d. 
FRENCH IN A WEEK. 


ew System, anyone can 


** Worth its weight in gold.” 
W. RITCHIE & CO., 
22, Mapte Road, Anerley, London, S.E. 
(Please state name of this paper.) 


Count the letter ‘‘e” in 
and seud 15 stamps, and stamped addressed 
for result. Competition closes March 


who count correctly. Address, 


JOHN SIMPSON, 
21, MADELEY STREET, TUNSTALL, STAFFS. 


“OUR STATIONERS,” 


“THE” Stationers, 
192, FLEET STREET, 


SS 


THIS 1S A GOOD THING. 


PEARBSON’S WEEKLY. 
PUZZLES AND PRIZES 


The £100 offered has not been awarded, 
unsatisfactory replies received. 


owing to the 
Fees returned 
No. 


earlier. 


HOLMDENE, MA 
CAIS 


w 
many 6 mes the wo: 


£ 


Address, 


B.C. ME&R 
Clapham, London, 8.W. 


See aad 
£230 FPrizes £30 


Fh 
£20 


in verses only, of 


WHITE SHIBT, Linen 
6s. Od., and 6s. Od. 


25th. 


2 yards wide, Is. Ild. 


The Competition will put take place as 
announced, This notice should have appeared 
Fees returned. 


VAL. VE 


£12 FOR 6d. 
Word Counting Competition No. 2. 


ill be given to those counting correctly how 
rd“ Bone’’ occurs in tbe first 


result. Closes March 18th. 


AS FOLLOWS : 
will be given to those counting most 
correctly the letters, ‘‘ D, H, and N,” 
the 9th Chapter of the 
“Book of Nehemiah,” ordinary Bible, not] ol 
revised. Put dowo the number of each letter, 
then the total and your name and address. 
Send list with 1s. Postal, or 13 stamps, also 
stamped addressed envelope (or 1 
for result. Closes March 19th. 


er 9 
to 


Winners, will ot armor eve rekils this 
NON, nt 3 Noises in the Ears, Deafness after Scarlet 
BOROUGH RD., DOES MR. STONE STILL RETAIN | Fever, Throat and Nervous Deafness. Giddi- 
WIOK. HIS POPULARITY ? ness, etc. The Rev. E. J. SILVBRTON will 
give advice, by post or consultation, free of 
£50 IN CASH PRIZES, [co 02cetees ore eta hee, 

ence. ‘eatise, e€ moi 

NO COUNTING. NO COUNTING. | ssmp:c Address, Bev. FJ. Silverton, 


in 
EDEW, 68, 


Prizes on the 


Will be to the person who first 
22 reine by post a spelling mistake in 


each to the nest three arriving. On disco 
{og an error, post 
with 6d. P.O. and stamped directed envelope, 

Road, 


Camberwell. Names and addresses of Prize 


All you have to do is answer the sim 


question, who is the most popular living 
statesman. The contest will a plebiscite] 66 99 «=SKVENTH 
one, that is, the result will be decided by the MYSTERIA. THUUSAND. 


pumber of letters in favour of each statesman. 
The one Bering largest pumber of letters 
win. 


This very interesting 
whether or not recent events have caused 
Mr. Gladstone's popularity to wane. ° 


competitor stating the result. Contest closes 
March 15th. 
order), and stamped 
reply to J. VIPOND, 

\dham. 


TRY THE WELSH COMPETITION. 
A SAFETY BICYCLE FOR 62. 


- 


D'RIDGES roo 
Excels all others for intants & invalids. 
CURE OF DEAFNESS. 


VIGILANCE COMPETITIONS. 


ver- 
lars at once, together 


G. FREEMAN, 81, New Church 


Imperin! Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 
ES 


The Problem Solved. The true view and 
right observance of Marriage. Safe guide to 
married and single life. Post free, as a letter, 
ls. BOETHUS PUBLISHING Co., 30, Lord 8t, 


his favour 
contest will prove 


Liverpool.—'‘I am very thankful that ever 
your precious book came into my hands.”— 


£50 {pn cash prizes will positively be paid to 5%. vee 
Genuine offer, Competitions Nos.344. [those who v 30 to apeak, rit the most one Clie wantinn ms ee 
Cash Prizes, trance Fee 18-] popularliving however few compete. 
Cash Prizes, Entrance Fee Gd.) 4 printed troular, will be sent, to every |MMOUSTACHIOS IN A MONTH 
. 


on the smoothest face, are prodaced by using 
HIRSUTINE, the French formula for forcing 
halr—luxurlant growth—failure impossible. 
The only known remedy for baldness. Sent 
free from observation on receipt of ls. to 
Madame A. DUMAS, at the Laboratory, 183, 
Graham Road, London, N.E. Large bottles, 
$s. 6d. and 5s. 


—— an 


Entrance fee 1s only (postal 
addressed envelope for 
10, Werneth Hall Road, 


Should not more than ten count of hours’ easy ; Fourth (Illustrated) Edition 
‘3 . post free 6 
correctly, £15 will be divided amongst the ten eee eae aaa nae OF Geceaury, will be given [stamps. “THE HUMAN HAIR, Its Treatment 
ete an amon, the nearest correct, to the person who counte most correctly the letter | in Health and Disease.” Contains the true 
Eas a corer Se el a era et eos ear Ba ae ec es le 
of the two letters “ D and N“| Epelose 6d. en Healt” ta each ot the, deciding bow to destroy omens ee es not 


correct counting 
in the 9th Chapter of 
above. 


in one envelope, but 
Extra 58. each for tw 
persons entering for 
prizes paid in full 


strangers 


numerous 
with no free Soda or 


n having [Cash Prizes, £10, £25, £2, 
te Josbaa, ordin: bible, 
Agents number of times each 
titors. bn 
March 


correct Com 
for,result. 
4th certain. 


He Birmi: i 
CROUCH EXD. XC ———=—— 


given to 
most words 


£5 


ties, re e all obstructions Tier ite A . 
and relieve the distressing | |stitation.’ Send Is. P.O., and 
symptoms eo prevalent withthe | /stam envelope for result, to 


and 


March. Result w 


once. 


in cash w 


£40 


tirst. six chapters of 
Ordinary Bible. Give 
and total of a’ 
if entries permit. 


Pleasant 
to 
take. 


1s. P.O., or 13 stainps, 
Closes March 21st. 

additiou to above, 1 
sending 


ESSEX. 


uraudon Street, Bristo| 


£630 BANK 


EYESIGHT. All sufferers send (eight staups) 1 ‘4 

f ‘ " 1 learn sufficient to make himself understood on 

i se Nous TRACE, “Mlgitwery Bare a ey eee ente ik eae Start now! You are aa 
ee ree ae eae - * Flate and converse fluently in two weeks, ! ’ 

Pouslon, Ns ‘A most valuable system.”—South Wales time a" pare Le red sill 


—Cycling Record. We will give a £5 


sixty persous who co! 


stamiped address. 
(No. 2 Co 
We will give a £5 


CASH. 


John (ordinary Bible). LETTER RB's (verses on 


nd adress, 
ith name and address stamped address. 


later. 

We will also give a 

persons who send me 

fees, whether they are 
Look sharp ! 

in this competition. 

Plenty of prizes. Part 


divided amongst those 


& COOPER, 


LONDON. 
Send for list. 


How many verses i 
Bible)? The above am 
ing correct answer. 


QUITE A NEW PUZZLE GAME to 
suit everybody that will send SEVEN | addressed envelope. 
!—-Finely-made copy of Gold Brooch, 3/6. PENNY STAMPS. GET ONE to-day by | Reauit 26th. Write 
Ladies'Albertsand Post from the inventor and manu- HARRY 


Fobs, 1/3 to 3,6. 
Choicely-Gemmed 
Finger Bings, 1/4 to 
6Geach, Wonders. 


7 Casb returned, if 
leSa ety Lace Brooch 10d. goods don’t please. 


-operative Jewellers’ Association, 
78, Vyse Street. Birmingbam. 


All communications with reference to Adver 


acturer. 
our patience; al 
<nowing. 


It will amuse you and try 


H. C. TUCKER, 
44, Warwick Road, Banbury. 


so a thing worth 


SELL'S 


tising should be sent to Advertis 
Publishing and Editorial Offices : 


Entrance 6 stamps, and 14d. extra for 
result (or stamped addressed envelope). 
petitors may enter for one or both. and enclose 


iss Richardson has received most satisfactory 
testimonials from recent Competitors, perfect 
and she intends to conduct all the 
Competitions fairly, so as to merit in some 
degree the thanks and 
rons. Ad 
SON, Washington House, Arnold, Nottingham. 


£20 FoR 60. 


One Chapter Competition (No. 7.) 


counting the letters N, 8. 

verses only. 
Setter appears. 
five count correctly prizes 


(Mention 
JOHN WOOLLEY, Oak Moant, Tindal Btreet, 


GRAND COMPETITION. 


erson who forms the 


L. ILLS, 1, St. Helen’s, Clonliffe 
2oad, Dublin, Ireland. 


No. § £45 B COMPETITION No. 5 


between those counting most cor- 
rectly the letter ‘B * capital and small, in the 


Ties divide. 
Ian No. 4’Competition, 
Prizes were increased to £54. 


result 9 days later. 
will give £5 to the D 
most lists and fees. 
friends’ lists with your own. 
plenty of time to do it in. 
paper.) Address allletters W. MITCHELL, 


NO TIES DIVIDING HERE. 


LETTER C's (verses only) in the 3rd Chapter of 
Genesis, ordinary Bible. Fee 1s. 6d. P.O., with 


sixty persons who count correctly ALL THE 


Genesis, ordinary Bible. Fee 1s. 6d. P.O., with 
Nos. 1 and 2 competitions. 
close certaiu March 18th. Result sent week 


Remember 126 £5 notes given 
Why not you have one? 


house prize, will be announced in this journal 
in our next competition. 


Address:—PARTINGTON & CO., 
STANLEY PLACE, 


£50 Cash Given Away. 


Ties divide. 
Postal Order, or Thirteen Stamps,and stamped 


15, QUBEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
ES 


“Nehemiah.” Eules as 
Com- 


lists must be se te. 
o first correct lista from 
both Competitions. All 
without a second task. 


good wishes of her 
MISS RICHARD- 


aid those 
Si inaett Hy 
im state 
ally afin yea 
equi videt among 
trance 6u., and 1gd. stamps 
2$th, result and prizes April 
“Pearsons”). Ada 


23, £1, will be 
and T,in 15th 


from ‘‘ Robust Con- 


Closes 2ist 


eek later. Send at 


J 


ill be equally divided 


Genesis. Verses only. 
number in each Chapter 
Prizes increased 


Entrance fee 
and 2 stamps for result. 
To 


Enclose all your 
Open to all and 
(Mention this 


1. 


NOTES £630 


note each to the first 
unt correctly ALL THE 


mpetition.) 
note each to the first 


ly) in the 3rd Chapter of 


£5 note each to the six 
most lists and entrance 
correct or not. 


iculars of our 10-roomed 


Name paper. 
TREDEGAR, MON. 
n Book of Gevesis (old 


ount paid to those send- 
Enclose 18, 


Closes 20th March. 


ROBERTS, 


Men Buy 


TELEGRAPHIC 
CODE. 


ement Department, 


ai 


eddremeet 8 for result. Ja case 
coup rons Oa hing reatared Met. 
A. 


REAL IRISH “ TWEEDS.” 


NEW PATTERNS NOW READY FOR 


Trousers Made to Order, only 9s. 6d. 


for Wintsr Overcoats. 
equal for wear at any price, 


pare wool teat goloars qaed, ormener| TO STOUT PEOPLE. 
refunded. Patterns, with price list and “BounpaYy Trmgs” says: ‘ Mr. Russell's aim 


directions for Self-Measurement, sent free on 
application, or if preferred will make off gout 
it suit and forward same at once. I 

e 
from the House of Commons, 
Doctors, Gentlemen, Tradesmen, and all classes 
of the Community, of any House in the Trade. 


TELEGRAPH CHAMBERS, 
And LARNE, IRELAND. 


The Belfast Banking Company, 
CALNE.” pia 


METROPOLITAN MACHINISTS CO., LD. 


JUNO CUSHION SAFETY — &£ 
monthly; £18 1S. Ud., 
cash dis. 
SAny machine 12 monthly 
discount. Machines bought, 
taugh . 
always in stock. 
cheapest and best work in Londen, 


75, 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LON OON, 


CONFECTIONERS COMMENCING, 


income by selliog a superior class of Conf. c- 
tionery, will find it to their advantage to write 
for Price List. Post free orders for 403. anil 
upwards carriage 
High Class Confectionery Works, 1 and 2, The 
Grove, Hackney, London. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast. 


“ALL UNMARRIED” 


Who would like to see a true and genuine 


photogra 
should send a stamped addressed envelope ani! 
one stamp. Curious as this may appear, it is 
nevertheless a fact. 
pages), 12 stamps. Address, 


RED NOSES. 


(Caused through impaired digestion.) 
those who would wish to be relieved of this 


send to Dr. HOWELL, 2, Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, London, 
guarantee acure ina few days. 28. 6d per box. 


tie, 
won.” Start | waste money on led ‘‘ Restorers,” Cao- 
tharides Lotions, useless receipts, and other 
speculative advertisements. 
The Court Journal says: ‘‘ Mr. Horn’s sng- 
gestions and proposed remedies are wi 
worth cousideration, especially as they have 
been endorsed by high medical and other 
authorities.’ 
The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart says: ‘‘It 
anyone pase out ete Ho ary sdvics, = will 
be able to preserve ‘fatal’ beauty lon 
pected.” O. E. HORN, Hate 
peste (from the Berlin Skin ee 
ewport, Isle of Wight. N.B.—Foreign 
accepted to value. 


ote address, 


WINTER. 
Suits Made to Order, only 35s. 6d. 


Also Patterns of FRILZE3 & ULSTERINGS 

These Goods have ne 
guaranteed 

and thoroughly 


ts to ERADICATE and CURE CORPULENCE, 
and that his treatment is the true one seems 
heyond all doubt. The medictne he prescribes 
does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
8 m." Book (123 pages), with recipe and 
nutes how to pleasantly and rapidly cure 
OBESITY (average reduction in first weck is 
81b.), post free eight stamps. F.C. RUSSBLL, 
Woburn House, 27, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 


ES 
ONE BOX OF CLARKE®S B 41 PILLS 1s 
warranted to cure all discharges from the 
Urinary Organs, in either sex (acquired of 
constitutional), Gravel, and Pains in the Back. 


old 
est amount of High-Class ‘I'vstimonials 
Ministers, 


All communications to be add: 


DAVID TOWELL, 


to 


ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST, 


Sold in 


BANKERS: 


UNO CYCLES. __LISTS POST FREE. 
Ce ay HYPNOTISM AND MESMERISM. 
Marvellous revelations in above Mysterious 
Sciences. Thoroughly and explicitly taught, 
together with Thought Reading. Nearly 80 
authentic experiments. Tost free 8d. 
W. KOSE, COMMEROLAL KOAD, LOWESTOFT. 


IMPORTANT 
TRADE SECRET DISCLOSED. 


For manufacturing with /a very 
small outlay, RUBBER STAMPS and 
ink. For endorsing Note, paper, 
Cheques, and marking Linen, etc. 

Full printed instructions of secret 
sent FREE, on receipt of 7 Stamps. 
This is genuine. 

N. PIPER, 

32, OFFORD ROAD, LONDON, N. 


GIVEN AWAY 


WITH EVERY 6d. AND 1s, BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOULD 
MEDAL MARKING INK, 


it ie Od, Qts. 
263. 34. monthly; or 10 per cent. 
List free (100 pp.). 

payments, or liberal en<h 
» sold, exchanged. Riding 
Immense variety second hand machines 
Monthly payments orecash. Repiirs 
Estimates free. 


and 
shopkeepers that wish to increase their 


aid. CUAKLES TAFE, 
’ tring no heating. A Voucher entitling 
Purchasers to their name or Monogram Rubber 
Stamp for Marking Ginen or Paper. Awarded 
44 Gold Medals, Diplomas, and Ruyal Appoint- 
ments. Caution! The Original and Genuine 
has the Trade-Mark “* Crystal Palace.” Refuse 
all fraudulent imitations. Works, 75, South- 
cate Road, London, N. Your Nickel Silver 
i pol Pencil Case, name in Rubber, 74d. 
ust free. 
SS 


£5 GIVEN AWAY. 

J. Gs (copyright) * How to 
Vamp” positively enubles 
even a perfect novice to 
accompany songs on piano 
or organ, and = anyone 
proving that the above is 
not correct, I will gladly 
give £5 to any institution, 
ef-s (See Musicaland other trsti- 
== mony to be had on aj ytice- 

-= ion free.) Price 1a. tit 

Notk.—This is not a mechanical system, 


GOODHEAD, 
£8, Stockton Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
Or through any respectable Music Dealer. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinbre’, 
1800; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1830. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Cambric Pocket Hand- 
kerchiefs. 


Bamples_and rice Lists post frer 
alsa of Linens, Shitta, Collars, etc 
Childrens’ Handkerchiefs, Is. 1. 
Ladies’ 2s. 44d.. Gents’ 3..6d, Hem: 
stitched; Ladies’ 2x. 114d, Gent-" 
8+. 11d. per doz. Embroidered Hand 
herchiets, from is. to Ws, each 


\ 


(Tu the Queen, ete.) 


Please name this payer. 


ph of their future Husband or Wile 


= 


* Connublal Bliss” (176 


The W. P. PHOTO AGENCY, 
836, City Road, London. 


TO ADVERTISERS, &°. 


SELL’'S DICTIONARY 


OF THE WORLD'S PRESS 
FOR 1891 NOW READY. 


All 
stressing and disfiguring complaint should 


W.C., who will. 


‘“‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, Ef. 


—Temple Chambers London FC 


A Word of Advice. 


Don’t write for the samples simply because we offer them free 
of charge, nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertise- 
ment through to the end, and then decide whether you or yours 
need or would be benefited by the use of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets. 
We do not pose as philanthropists, This is a business offer. We 
have an article that we know from severe tests and from results 
achieved will sell on its merits, if seen, tasted, and tested. Sulphur 
is the oldest, the best, and safest remedy for the blood, for the 
skin, for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are composed of sulphur incorporated with 
cream of tartar and other curative ingredients. They are much 
more efficacious than sulphur in milk or treacle. This has been 

roved time and again. They are liked. Men favour them, women 

ail them as a boon, and children think them as pleasant to eat as 
confectionery. They benefit all, and are as efficacious and curative 
as they are safe and agreeable. 


Why do we Give the Samples ? 


This is what people ask us. We reply. Because those who 
write for the samples afterwards buy nackets of Frazer’s Sulphur 
Tablets by post from us, or obtain them from Chemists, Stores, or 
Medicine Vendors. People likewise recommend and keep the 
Tablets by them. The consequence is that we sell several hundred 
dozen packets weekly, and the sale is rapidly growing. This is 
trade by merit. The public have shown discrimination, and that 
they can appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance that this 
would be the case that we were led to incur this risk. 


MARVELLOUS SUCCESS \N 


CE 
LAST FEW WEEKS OF SALE | 


~~ 


STOCK RAPIDLY SELLING OUT! 


All ate a pales pereuas ng thoes bese Dresses should forward their orders at once! 
TH! ‘W COLOURS FOR COMING SEA 
will send a (ULL DRESS LENGTH of our FAMOUS “ Wylwyrwell Cloth” in any of the following neta 
CABRIAGE PAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR 10s, 6d. Colours :—Black, Blue, Green, Fawn, Salmon, Reseda, 
Tabac, Slate, Old Rose, Crushed Strawberry, Ruby, Brown, Grey, Claret, Sage, Terra Cotta, Peacock, 8moke, Crimson, 
. Bronze, Mvrtie Drab, Olive, Grenat, Navy, Heather, and all the newest colours for the present season. 
These wonderful 10s. 6d. Dress Lengths have gained a world-wide reputation ; for magnificence, cheapness, and 
durability having no equal. They are imitated by many, but equalled by none. They wear for years, always keep 
their coloor, and we guarantee that they wiil neither shrink nor spot with rain. They are manufactured specially for 
us, under our own personal supervision, and we have every confidence in recommending them to readers of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY asa thorough, substantial, hard-wearing material They are strongly recommended by all the leading News- 
papers and Journals in every part of the British Isles. 


Remarkable Testimonials. 


last week. I am more than 


From Miss M. COOTEN, Holly Lodge, Sidcup, Kent. 
“'81r,—I beg to say that the cloth dress which I purchased of you # year-and-a- 
half since is still in good condition, it being the most comfortable and the cheapest 
winter dress I have ever worn. in or snow does not affect it in the least.” 


We have received Thousands of Testimonials equal to the above from 
all parts of the world. 
CRAND PRESENTS TO ALL PURCHASERS! 


£1,000 Given “Away! 


We shall GIVE a Very Handsome BROC4DED SILK HANDKERCHIFF with 
each dress length ordered from us during this season. These handkerchiefs are 
excellent in quality and design, and may be had in white and cream. y ree 

are order 


Gurpry 40s 


en 
resses ‘ed at the same time, we give THREE SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
and also ONE PAIR of our very best quality 4-button FRENCH KID GLOVES, in 


any size or colour. 
InNVITA TION. 

We invite every reader Of PEARSON'S WEEKLY to write for patterns of there 
beautiful 108. 6d. Cloth Dresses. We send the Patterns FREE to any address, so 
that Ladies who write for OUR Patterns, have not the trouble and. expense of 
returning them. With each set of Patterns we send Fashionable Desigus for Cloth 
Dresses ( dally designed for the coining season), also copies of testimonials from 
many well knows Ladies, and opinions of the Press. We also enclose Patterns of 
our new “ IDEAL CLOTH,” at 158. the dress length, in all the richest colours it ia 
possible to produce. Write at once for a full set of fatterns and all particulars, and 
you will be astonished when you see them. 


LUTAS B. Y. LEATHLEY & Co., Cloth Dress Warehouse, ARMLEY, LEEDS, 


ca 7 EO asap 
ee OT tog. 


All communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisem 
Publishing and Editorial Offices :— ewe 


PEARSON'S | WEEKLY. 


TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE, 


We are Prepared to Supply 1,000,000 of the General Public with Samples of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, Gratis and Post Pre... 
We are Prepared to Pay Postage thereon (1,000,000 at 1d.), value £4,166 18s. 4d. 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., No. 11, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Do I need them ? 


If you have Rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the dec... 
posed and poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood, causing 1, 
disease. 

If you have Constipation, Yes. They are a gentle, safe, ani| 
one laxative, as suitable for children (in smaller doses) as {i 
adults. 

If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They relieve the congestion 
of venous blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. 

If you have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or other Impurities «of 
the Blood, Yes. They neutralise the blood-poisons causing thc 
diseases,-and expel them out of the system. 

_ If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. They have a 
specific curative effect on all such, as they open the pores from 
internally, and free them from obstruction and disease taint. 
They likewise “scotch” where they do not kill the diseasc 
principle from the bloed which causes Eczema and other diseases. 


Test them free of Charge. 
Test them free of Charge. 


Write us a letter or saan naming “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
and we will send you samples of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, gratis 
and post free. They are for internal use for the Blood, Skin, 
Complexion, Rheumatism, and Constipation. They are put up in 
Packets, price 1s. 14d. (post free, 1s. 3d.), and are for sale by most 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


CTE ae en 
ee 


OBSERVE! 
Chek the earliest days of 


medicinal science, no antidote 
has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
their curative power is univer- 
sally acknowledged to a degree 
unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research; they stand 
forth pre-eminent to the world 
for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, being the 
= most marvellous medicine 
& yet discovered for Bilious 
and Nervous Disorders, 
Sick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Derangements of the Liver, 
and for suffering Females are— 


“ A priceless boon, a treasure more than wealth ; 
The banisher of pain, the key to health.” 


In Boxes, 93d., ls. 14d., and 2s. Od. each. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS, 
ST. HELENS. 


HAs A 


Ra 


partment, ‘* Pearson's Weekly,” : 
temple tenn nee 'y,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


